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THE WAR FINANCE OF THE DOMINIONS: 


1. THE FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

ALTHOUGH Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa have 
acombined white population of only 22 million, their economic strength 
is far greater than this fact might lead one to suppose. Their combined 
national income is probably not much less than that of France, which 
has almost double their population. Since, however, they are peace- 
loving nations, fortunately placed geographically and able to rely upon 
the strength of the whole Empire for their defence, their armaments 
expenditure has hitherto been exceptionally small for countries so rich. 
Thus, in the financial year 1938-39, their combined defence estimates 
amounted to only some £28 million, or about 1.4 per cent of their 
total national income in that year, compared with £382 million, or 
7.2 per cent of national income, in the United Kingdom. 

This means, of course, that the technical and economic task of 
transferring the greatest possible proportion of their resources to war 
use is much harder in the Dominions than here, since the basis of 
trained men, armaments factories, etc., upon which it was possible 
for them to start building was so much smaller. Furthermore, the 
purely financial task of raising the necessary funds by taxation or 
borrowing was not in all cases so much easier relative to the corre- 
sponding British task as might appear at first sight, since some of the 
Dominions have developed State activities which already demanded 
the diversion of a high proportion of private incomes to the Govern- 
ment through taxation. Thus, in Canada, total Dominion, Provincial, 
and Local Public expenditure before the war amounted to some 30 per 
cent of national income; in Australia the corresponding proportion of 
Commonwealth and State expenditure to income was about 27 per 
cent; in New Zealand it was 20 per cent (excluding loan expenditure 
and that connected with State trading services) or 29 per cent if loan 
expenditure is included; in South Africa, Union and Provincial expen- 
diture (after eliminating double counting) was some 17 per cent of 
national income. In the United Kingdom, total local and national 
taxation was some 23 per cent of national income, and public expen- 
diture (including capital expenditure, but excluding that on local 
trading services) some 27} per cent of national income, so that the 
problem of diverting more private income into public hands was no 
more difficult here than in Canada, Australia, or New Zealand. 


2. THE SOLUTIONS 
Generally speaking, the Dominions have attacked the problems of 
war finance so far with economic as well as financial wisdom, combining 
the will to meet a high proportion of war expenditure out of revenue 
‘Some account of Indian war finance was given in the Bulletin of August 10, 1940. 
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with care that high t taxation should not cause a heel curtailment 
of ordinary activity before there was any prospect of war activity 
growing to take its place. 


Australia 

In Australia, for instance, where the beginning of the war found 
recovery from the recession of 1938 under way but far from complete, 
the Budget of Sept. 9, 1939, proposed to meet a total increase in expen- 
diture compared with the previous year of £A26.7 million by new 
taxation to yield £A5.9 million and increased borrowing to the extent 
of £A19.2 million (increased revenue at the old rates of taxation being 
relied upon for the small balance). Mr. Spender’s Supplementary 
Estimate of Nov. 30, 1939, proposed to meet the increase in war expen- 
diture from £A33 million to £A62 million entirely by additional 
borrowing, except in so far as the estimates of revenue at existing rates 
were slightly raised. He stated explicitly that he was borrowing so as 
not to impede recovery. In May, 1940, the estimate of war expenditure 
in the year July 1939-June 1940 was further raised to £A79 million, 
and only then were heavy tax increases imposed, to yield an additional 
£A20 million in a full year. In fact, there was a revenue surplus over 
estimates in the year 1939-40, so that actual defence expenditure being 
£A55.2 million, only £A30.9 million of this had to be borrowed. 

The budget for 1940-41, opened on Nov. 21, put prospective war 
expenditure in Australia at £A143 million and other expenditure at 
£A91 million. Existing taxation, would bring in £A119 million, and 
increases of no less than £A31 million were proposed. Some {£A50 
million is to be borrowed towards the war effort (the balance being 
covered by trust funds and cash in hand), and in addition to all this, 
there is to be war expenditure of £A43 million overseas, which is being 
met by loans from Great Britain. 

Taxation in Australia has therefore now reached a high level, the 
combined levies of the Commonwealth and the States amounting to 
20 per cent of the national income (nearly as high a proportion as in 
Great Britain). The Income Tax exemption limit has been lowered 
to £A150, and the highest rate of combined State and Commonwealth 
income taxes on the largest incomes is 14/- in the £. There is also a 
heavy tax on undistributed profits, and a sales tax which has been 
raised to a penny in the shilling. The increases in taxation between this 
year and last as a whole amount to over 40 per cent, some 63 per cent 
of the increase being direct taxation. 


New Zealand 

In New Zealand, the war costs up to March 31, 1940, were estimated 
in September, 1939, at {NZ9.75 million of which £NZ6.55 million were 
not already provided for by unexpended Defence Votes. Of this 
sum, new taxation (mostly a 15 per cent increase in income tax) was 
to provide £{NZ2.4 million and borrowing £NZ4.1 million. Actual 
expenditure on war purposes in the year 1939-40 amounted only to 
£NZ8.1 million. The budget of June 27, 1940, however, forecast an 
increase in total expenditure from £NZ69.8 million to £NZ99.6 million 
(excluding State trading services paying for themselves). Defence costs 
were to rise to £{NZ37.5 million, and other costs, including public 
works financed by loans, to be increased by £NZ0.4 million. There has 
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been some criticism of the failure to reduce peacetime expenditure; 
Mr. Nash, however, defended his budget on the grounds that it was 
impossible quickly to transfer men from public works to defence at 
this early stage of the war, while many of the works concerned were 
of such a nature as to assist the war effort. 

Of the war expenditure, only £{NZ17.75 million is to be contracted in 
New Zealand, and as much as necessary of the remainder, for forces 
overseas, is to be financed by loans from the British Government. The 
increase in funds to be found within the country therefore amounts to 
about {NZ10 million. This increase is to be secured, all but £NZ3.63, 
which is to be borrowed, byincreases in taxation—in death and gift duties 
and in the sales tax, which was doubled to 10’per cent, and by theinception 
of a new National Security Tax of 1/- in the £ on all income, expected 
to yield {NZ6 million in the remainder of the present financial year. 
The necessary borrowing is to be accomplished by means of loans, 
partly compulsory, which are to be interest-free for three years or 
until a year after the end of the war. 


Canada 
On Sept. 13, 1939, after initial war credits of $100 million had been 


voted, Canada found herself faced with a prospective deficit of $156 
million on the current year (to March 31, 1940). Measures were there- 
fore taken to increase income-tax by 20 per cent, impose excess profits 
duty, and raise various customs and excise duties. The year actually 
finished with a deficit of $118 million, approximately the amount spent 
on war purposes. Rapid recovery from the depression of 1937-38, 
however, was under way, and the Finance Minister expected the 
national income to increase by some $700 million, or 18 per cent in 
1940-41. Ordinary expenditure was to be cut by $77 million, but war 
expenditure to be increased by at least $582 million, leaving about 
$500 million extra to be found. Revenue at the existing tax rates was 
expected to rise to $650 million, i.e. by some $88 million, and new 
taxation to bring in $110 million in the remainder of the current year. 
This still leaves a deficit of $300 million, and, as additional war com- 
mitments of $200 million were foreseen, and as it has more recently 
been stated that war expenditure has reached a rate of $1,000 million 
per year, it seems that the actual deficit to be covered by borrowing is 
likely to be $500 or $600 million. 

The new taxation is very drastic. There is a special war tax of 2 or 
3 per cent of income, in addition to drastic changes in the income-tax 
schedules which, for instance, quadruple the previous contributions 
of a married man with $4,000 per year. The excess profits tax has also 
been increased to 75 per cent, various new customs and excise duties 
introduced (especially a very high one on motor cars, designed to 
release industrial capacity for war purposes), and a 10 per cent exchange 
tax (to conserve foreign exchange) imposed on all imports from non- 
British countries. 

How much the Canadian expenditure on war purposes is likely to 
increase may be judged from the fact that production of war material 
alone is expected to reach an annual value of $1,000 or $1,500 million 
by the end of this (calendar) year. Some of this, of course, will be 
paid for by the United Kingdom (British orders to Canadian factories 
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in October last totalled $100 million, against Canadian orders of 
$345 million), but the actual financing of many British purchases wil] 
no doubt continue to be done in Canada through the repatriation of 
British-held securities, now proceeding at the rate of more than $200 
million per year. In the course of a year or so, therefore, Canadian 
war expenditure may well rise at least 50 per cent above its already 
high level of $1,000 million per annum. 


South Africa 

In South Africa, the decision to confine military operations to the 
African continent meant that relatively little military expenditure was 
incurred in the early months of the war, but that the past six months 
have brought a very rapid expansion of defence costs. The first war- 
time budget of Feb. 28, 1940, envisaged a war expenditure of {14 
million, nearly half of which sum, however, was already available from 
the amount previously voted to Mr. Pirow, but not used. Only minor 
changes, therefore, were made in the tax system, which derived nearly 
40 per cent of its revenue from the gold mines. 

The Supplementary Budget introduced on Aug. 28 raised the 
estimate of war expenditure in the current year to £46 million, in- 
volving an addition of {32.9 million to total expenditure. This increase 
was to be met by extra taxation to the amount of £9.3 million and by 
borrowing the remaining £23.6 million. It was announced on Jan. 28, 
1941, that the costs of the war in the current year would be increased 
to £60 million, necessitating further borrowing. 

The tax increases imposed in the Supplementary Budget consisted 
of a 2 per cent addition to the special gold-mine war contribution, a 
20 per cent addition to income- and super-tax, and increases in Customs 
duties, diamond-mine taxation, and postage rates. The Union is in a 
strong financial position, its strength being enhanced by the wartime 
increase in the sterling price of gold (the proceeds of the sale of which 
in excess of 150/- per fine ounce are appropriated by the State), and 
its rates of taxation on private persons are singularly low. It is not, 
therefore, likely to meet with any difficulty in raising whatever 
revenue is ultimately necessary to finance the war effort of which it is 
economically capable. 


3. THE TOTAL MAGNITUDE OF DoMINIONS WAR EXPENDITURE 

The rates of growth of Dominions war expenditure as a percentage 
of their national income, a good measure of the rate at which they are 
turning over their economies to war purposes, may be judged from the 
following table showing the relevant proportions for the financial 
years, 1938-39, 1939-40, and 1940-41: 
Ratio of War Expenditure (excluding borrowing from abroad) to National 

Income (per cent) 


1938-9 1939-40 1940-41 
Australia ... an ka 2.4 7.0 16 
New Zealand - ii 1.0 3.7 15 
Canada... ve ee 0.9 223 
South Africa ak = 2 1.0 : 16 
Total Dominions in. 1.4 5 18 
United Kingdom ... ee 7.2 . 50 
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From this it appears that the expansion of the Dominions’ war 
expenditure (excluding external borrowing) relative to their national 
incomes between 1939-40 and 1940-41 is similar to that of the United 
Kingdom between 1938-39 and 1939-40. That the lag should be only 
a year is, in view of the Dominions’ geographical distance from the 
theatres of war and the small scale of their pre-war defence preparations, 
a very remarkable fact. It does not follow, of course, that they will be 
able to spend next year as high a proportion of their resources on war 
as the United Kingdom is spending this year; the proportion which it 
is possible so to spend profitably in the fairly short run is limited by 
the existing capacity of the heavy, chemical, and engineering indus- 
tries and the capacity to purchase war materials from abroad. There 
is no doubt, however, that a considerable further expansion will take 
lace. 
| On the purely financial and budgetary side, the difficulty of such 
further expansion can be judged only from the proportion of the total 
national income which is diverted, by taxes or home borrowing, into 
the hands of public authorities. The data here, for the current year, 
are approximately as follows: 


Approximate Percentages of National Income absorbed in total National 
Provincial, and Local Taxation and Internal New Borrowing 
Taxation New Borrowing Total 
Australia oe ne 23 12 35 
New Zealand me te 24 8 32 
Canada _... aie ae 24 20 44 
South Africa — as 20 13 33 
United Kingdom ... oan 25 36 61 

These figures are very rough, since the data for provincial and local 
finances are based upon those of previous years, no data for the current 
vear being yet available. They are good enough, however, to give some 
idea of the magnitudes involved. In the Dominions, owing, mostly, to 
Provincial and Local taxes, total taxation is a high proportion of 
national income—a proportion almost equal to that reached in the 
United Kingdom. It may be supposed, therefore, that their war 
expenditure, like ours, will be expanded henceforth on the basis of 
borrowing rather than taxation. 

The Dominions’ total war effort, measured by the war expenditure 
which they are financing themselves, is already impressive. In the 
current financial year, their total war expenditure exclusive of borrow- 
ing from Great Britain will amount to £410 or £420 million (sterling), 
which is more than the armament expenditure of the United Kingdom 
in 1938-39, and some 12 per cent of current United Kingdom war 
expenditure. It serves at present to bridge a substantial part of the 
gap between the war expenditure of the United Kingdom and that of 
the enemy; in the near future it may bring the Empire's war-material 
production a decided superiority, which it will require only the rapidly 
increasing flow of United States assistance to make overwhelming. 

A. J. B. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF EIRE 


THE position of Ireland in the Atlantic on the western flank of Great 
Britain obviously gives the island a great strategic importance, as jt 
stands astride the vital communications between Great Britain and 
North America. But, though this position and the configuration of the 
west coast!, offering admirable facilities for bases for refuelling and 
repairing submarines and generally for the kind of warfare waged by 
Germany on sea-borne trade, might appear to invite attack from Ger- 
many, there are various deterrents, the most important being the com- 
mand of the sea exercised by the Navy, and the second being the 
presence of a British Army in Northern Ireland. There are, moreover, 
certain definite advantages for Germany in a neutral Eire. Neutrality 
cuts off Great Britain from the use of valuable aerodromes and ps 
from which to combat sea raiders, and it prevents the full control of 
both coasts of St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea by the Royal 
Navy and the R.A.F., which is desirable for the defence of Liv erpool 
and other British ports. Incidentally, the fact that there is no complete 
black-out in Eire offers some guidance to air-raiders who might other- 
wise be uncertain of their whereabouts. 


IRISH NEUTRALITY 

On the outbreak of war in September, 1939, Eire immediately issued 
a declaration of neutrality. Mr. de Valera had already told the Dail 
on Sept. 2 that Eire would endeavour to maintain neutrality, 
adding that: “‘I know that there are strong sympathies on different sides, 
but, as long as part of Ireland is subject to force by a stronger nation, 
it is only natural that the people should look to their own country first.” 
He said that the German Minister had called on him on the previous 
Thursday and had assured him that, if Germany should be involved 
in a European War, the German Government would respect Eire’s 
neutrality, provided that neutrality were adhered to. Certain measures 
of national security were at once accepted by the Dail, including contro! 
of the currency, transport, vital necessities, and the movement of 
aliens, together with the establishment of a censorship. 

As Eire proclaimed her neutrality, the German Legation remained ir 
Dublin, and an Irish Chargé d’ Affaires remained in Berlin. Though Eire 
maintains a High Commissioner in London the United Kingdom had 
not been represented in Dublin by a High Commissioner as in the other 
countries of the British Commonwealth. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the Irish Government were kept fully informed by the British 
Government throughout the crisis, and at an early date the creation 
of the post of “United Kingdom Representative” in Dublin was 
announced, having similar status to that of High Commissioner, and 
Sir John Maffey was appointed as its first holder. 

The difficulties of neutrality in a struggle in which Great Britain was 
involved were obvious from the start. Whatever view is held of the 
status of Eire in the British Empire, her proximity to Great Britain, 
her land frontier with Northern Ireland, and the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the British connexion in her economy remain as hard facts. Over 


1 There are excellent harbours on the long, heavily indented western Irish 
coastline which might be the object of attack, and there are some good aerodromes, 
the most important being Rynanna, at the head of the Shannon estuary, 4 
terminus of trans-Atlantic flights. 
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ninety per cent of Irish export trade is normally with Great Britain, and 
though that trade forms only 2.5 per cent of British imports, the supply 
is important in war-time because of Eire’s proximity. Fifty per cent of 
Irish supples normally come from the United Kingdom, and there are 
also important financial and other ties. It is clear that Mr. de Valera, 
who had consistently declared his intention of maintaining the 
right of Eire to decide on peace or war, had at one time expected 
the sacrifice attached to neutrality to be higher than it in fact proved to 
be. On April 29, 1938, in a statement on the Agreements with the 
United Kingdom, he raised the question whether Eire could avoid being 
involved in a major European conflict: ‘‘If there is such a condition, will 
we continue to export cattle and food to Great Britain? Will the export 
of food be regarded as contraband or not?” In the event, the British 
command of the seas over which Irish trade passes prevented the ques- 
tion from becoming anything more than academic. In the same debate 
Mr. de Valera declared that “in modern war there is no neutrality”. At 
the same time he has said more than once that common interests pre- 
vented the possibility of Eire being permitted to be used asa back door 
for an attack on England.* 


NAVAL BASES 

Neutrality would be in practice impossible but for the clause in the 
Defence Agreement of 1938, by which the United Kingdom abandoned 
the right to use certain Irish ports in time of war. This agreement was 
one of a number of others by which it was hoped to settle once and for 
all outstanding causes of dissension between the United Kingdom and 
Eire. This concession cancelled Articles 6 and 7 of the Treaty of 1921 
under which the coastal defence of Ireland was left to Eire, defence 
by sea remaining in the hands of the Royal Navy. Until new arrange- 
ments were made the Imperial Forces were to have the use of Bere- 
haven, Queenstown (Cobh), and Lough Swilly, and, in war time or in a 
period of strained international relationships, the use of such harbour 
and other facilities as might be required for defence purposes. 

When the Agreement for the cancellation of these arrangements came 
up in the House of Commons for ratification Mr. Chamberlain described 
it as an ‘‘act of faith”, made in the belief that it would be appreciated 
in Eire and would conduce to good relations. Mr. Churchill, who had 
been a signatory of the 1921 Treaty, criticized the surrender of what he 
called the “‘sentinel towers of the western approaches” to Great Britain 
without a return in due guarantees. Eire might then be neutral in a 
European war, and the lack of the use of these ports might prove a 
serious hindrance to the naval protection of our food supplies. 

In his review of the war situation in the House of Commons on Nov. 
5, 1940, Mr. Churchill referred to the seriousness of the U-boat 
sinkings in the Atlantic. Inability to use the south and west coasts of 
Ireland for refuelling destroyer flotillas and aeroplanes for the protec- 
tion of the trade on which both the United Kingdom and Eire depended 
was, he said, ‘‘a most heavy and grievous burden which should never 
have been placed on our shoulders, broad though they be’. This refer- 
ence was taken in some quarters in Eire as a suggestion that a demand 


' Cf. a statement in the Dail. Parliamentary Debates, April 27, 1938, col. 38. 
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might be made on her for the use of these ports, though there wa; 
nothing in the speech to warrant such an assumption. A speech made 
in the same debate by Mr. Lees Smith drawing attention to the loss oj 
French ports on the Atlantic and the consequent increased importance 
of Irish ports aroused much criticism in Ireland. Mr. de Valera took 
an immediate opportunity (in the Dail on Nov. 7) of declaring that 
there could be no question of handing over the ports. He said: 

“T want to say to our people that we may be—I hope not—facing a 
grave crisis. If we are to face it, we will do it, knowing our cause is just 
and right. There can be no question of the handing over of these ports 
so long as this nation remains neutral. They are ours and within our 
sovereignty. There can be no question of leasing these ports, and there 
can be no question of them being handed over on any conditions what- 
ever. Any attempt to bring pressure to bear on us by any of the belliger- 
ents—by Great Britain—would only lead to bloodshed. So long as this 
Government remains in office we shall defend our rights in respect of 
these ports or any part of our territory against whoever may attack 
them.” 

In a letter to The Times of Nov. 3 the matter was discussed by 
Professor A. Berriedale Keith. He said: ‘“‘“Mr. de Valera has, of course, 
an unanswerable case as regards the ports of Eire. His aim in securing 
the treaty of 1938 was to attain the power to remain neutral in a 
British war, and the British Government, apparently with the consent 
of the Chiefs of Staff, determined to concede the right. Those who 
doubted the wisdom of the concession were barely accorded a hearing. 
To ask Mr. de Valera now to lease the ports would be to ask him to 
violate the neutrality he duly obtained. The cruel loss this neutrality is 
costing us is merely one of the penalties of the most grave errors in 
policy of the British Government, 1935-40.’’1 

Mr. de Valera explained his own point of view in an interview given 
to the American Press on Nov. 20, 1940. He said that at the time 
of the Agreement of 1938 it was made quite clear on both sides that 
restoration was absolute. If the ports were given back Eire would be 
at war and her cities might be bombed as British cities had been, and 
those cities were relatively unprotected. Suggestions which had been 
made that the ports should be leased to Canada were just as unaccept- 
able, because Canada was also a belligerent, and the results would be the 
same. He took the opportunity to declare that rumours that German 
submarines were being provisioned in out of the way ports in Eire were 
groundless, to say something of the arrangements Eire had made for 
her own defence, and to urge the necessity of public support. 

Rude shocks were given to the neutrality policy in the later months of 
1940. For the bombing of a creamery in Co, Wexford on Aug. 26 
apologies were in due course made by Berlin. Apelogies were also 
offered for the bombing of S.S. Kerry Head off Kinsale on Aug. |, 
but on Oct. 22 this same Kerry Head was sunk off the Cork coast by 
a German aeroplane. It was stated in the Dail on Jan. 17 that 9 Irish 
ships had been sunk. Bombs were dropped by aircraft on Irish territory 
on Dec. 20 and on subsequent dates. It was officially stated in Dublin 

1 It should be added that this passage was part ofa letter giving warning of the 


danger of the incorporation of any similar arrangements in a possible treaty with 
India. 
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that the bombs had been identified as German and that a protest had 
peen lodged and compensation demanded. 





DEFENCE 

It is of course obvious that the main defence of Ireland, whether 
neutral or belligerent, lies with the British Navy. Eire, a relatively 
poor country with a small population, could not defend her long coast- 
line against a first-class Power. Nevertheless, Eire has made efforts for 
her own defence. The Defence Vote for 1939-40 included provision for 
capital expenditure amounting to £54 million, and a large increase in 
current expenditure up to £2} million for current Army expenditure. 
In introducing the Estimates the Minister for Defence said that, since 
attack from Great Britain could be ruled out, they had to plan for the 
maintenance of neutrality and for attack by a Power with which Great 
Britain might be at war. Provision was made for a permanent force of 
8,000 and a total strength on mobilization of 30,000. They would also 
provide for an Air Force for intercepting raiders, the production of 
mall arms and ammunition, and coast guards and mine-sweeping 
srvices. A Volunteer A.R.P. service was also contemplated. 

This statement was severely criticized at the time by Deputies, 
who pointed out that other small countries on the Continent were 
spending many millions in preparation for the defence of their neutral- 
ity, and that the means of defence required were not an army, but 
efficient air and coast defence services. 

Though Mr. de Valera had given the Irish people a strong warning 
against complacency, pointing out that, when war was all round their 
coasts, and air warfare had deprived them of the immunities they once 
had, they might become a cockpit for the struggle,* the possible dangers 
of German invasion were not really faced until the German occupation 
of Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, all of whom had scrupu- 
lously maintained neutrality, pointed the moral. On June 10, 1940, Mr. 
de Valera said at Ennis that conscription had never been considered 
before (a decision against conscription had been taken at the outbreak 
of war), because the need had not arisen, but that Eire might now have to 
look to her defences in the same way as small countries on the Continent 
had done. He called for an expansion of the Local Security Force for 
patrol and observation work. On July 19 it was announced that the 
Government would appoint commissioners in every county with full 
powers to carry out governmental functions if any district were 
isolated. 

By August, 1940, Mr. Frank Aiken, the Defence Minister, claimed that 
total military and local volunteer forces in September amounted to 


‘Cf. various statements by Mr. de Valera: e.g. Because Eire ‘‘is interested in 
maintaining her own independence and that she has nothing to fear for that in- 
lependence from Britain, she is interested in seeing a strong Britain as a shield 
ind a barrier between her and the dangers of the Continent (Dail. Parliamentary 
Debates, April 27, 1938, col. 45). Again, Britain could not ignore occupation of 
lrish ports by a foreign Power—’’ under these conditions Britain would have to do 
ler utmost to prevent such an attack, so that, whether she willed it or not, the 
lorce of circumstances would make her an ally of ours in our own defence. (Dail. 
Parliamentary Debates, April 20, 1938, col. 427). 

*See Dail. Parliamentary Debates, Sept. 27, 1939, cols. 260-76, and Sept. 
29, cols. 572-73. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF Erp 


about 200,000 men, and the numbers were increasing every day. There 
were, in addition, large Civil and other defence forces. In an interview 
given to the American press on Nov. 20 Mr. de Valera said they 
had purchased special equipment from Czechoslovakia and Sweden 
before war broke out, and had also sought to buy arms from Great 
Britain and the United States. They intended to secure complete 
equipment for an army of a quarter of a million men. In an earlier 
interview,? however, he had admitted that orders placed abroad for arms 
had not been filled. 

An emergency order of Sept. 11 made thousands of Irishmen 
liable for service in local defence forces in the event of hostilities. At the 
end of September a Maritime Inscription Force was formed to deal with 
coastguard and life-saving work. A Pioneer Corps was also formed, and 
in November unemployed men declining service in the Corps were re- 
fused unemployment benefit. 

Measures have been taken to make the country less dependent on 
foreign imports, especially of feeding stuffs, and to develop agricultural 
production. Early in 1940 a measure of compulsory tillage was enforced 
to make more wheat available for bread, and more oats and barley for 
feeding to stock and poultry. The pig-fatteners, the grazier, and the 
poultry-keeper depend largely on the English market, and the Irish 
seller makes various complaints of the price policy of the Ministry of 
Food. In any case, the tillage policy should reduce the import of cereals, 
which constituted 13 per cent of total imports in 1937 and were valued 
at {5.7 million. 

The I.R.A. outrages carried out in Great Britain in 1939 led to the 
deportation of many Irish terrorists, some of whom no doubt continued 
their operations in Eire. The raid on the Magazine Fort in Phoenix 
Park on Dec. 23, 1939, led to the rounding up of some of these 
people, and special legislation to deal with the outrages was introduced 
in the Dail on Jan. 3, 1940. Nevertheless, the campaign of violence con- 
tinued and it was found necessary to issue an order under the Emergency 
Powers Act setting up a new Military Court for the trial of serious offences 
against the State, with power to exact only one penalty, death by shoot- 
ing. It would be an error to overestimate the support available for the 
I.R.A., but there is no doubt about the nuisance value of the organiza- 
tion and about the danger it might become in case of invasion. 

The other internal differences are more or less quiescent, since all 
parties are united under the threat of invasion, and in the new Army 
men who fought on opposite sides on the Civil War are serving side by 
side with no hint of dissension. The unity of all the legitimate parties 
was shown in May, 1940, by the formation of a National Defence 
Council consisting of three representatives of the Government, three 
members of the principal Opposition party, Fine Gael, and two re- 
presenting the Labour Party. 


RELATIONS WITH NORTHERN IRELAND 
The perennial dispute over partition obviously hinders a proper 
development of Ireland’s total defensive strength against aggression. 
Neither side are willing to make the necessary political sacrifices. The 


1 See Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 12, 1940. 
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overtures made by I Lord Craigavon in the summer of 1940 for co-opera- 
tion in defence were made in a form unacceptable to the Dublin Govern- 
ment. Pronouncements on both sides have shown little prospect of 
bridging the chasm. Mr. de Valera told an interviewer! on Aug. 12, 
that, though it was no use denying that partition was a serious danger in 
existing circumstances, and that though, with good will on both sides, 
a way out might be found, he could only repeat what he had already 
stated in the Senate that unity “could not be purchased at a price 
which would include taking from the Irish nation the right to decide 
for itself whether or not it would participate in any war’’. On the side 
of Northern Ireland the new Prime Minister, Mr. J. M. Andrews, 
said on Dec. 7, that, though they were anxious to be friendly 
neighbours, it could not be as partners in an All-Ireland Republic. In 
no circumstance would Ulstermen surrender citizenship of the United 
Kandi, or the Empire. ‘“With Britain we stand, both in peace and 
‘7 
M. B. 


. ’ 
In War. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT OF JANUARY 22 


SPEAKING in Parliament on Jan. 22 the Prime Minister dealt with 
the question of man-power, and said it was the munition factories 
and agriculture, rather than the Fighting Services, which in the next 
5 or 6 months would make the chief demand on it. The nation was 
getting into its war stride, and was accomplishing the transition from 


the days of peace and comfort to those of supreme, indomitable 
exertion. 

The scale of the Army, he explained, was the scale settled in Nov- 
ember, 1939. Including the Home Guard they now had about 4 
million men armed and uniformed for the defence of their country, 
but “naturally, the armies which could be put into the field and 
taken overseas in formed military units would be measured by quite 
different standards. The particular standard will be fixed by the 
shipping tonnage available’”’ 

He reminded the House that in equipping the Forces all the stages 
of production had to be gone through, and said he had been greatly 
encouraged when he learnt some weeks ago that in the 16th month 
of this war they had already surpassed by some hundreds of thousands 
of workers the numbers employed in munition and aircraft production 
in the 48th month of the last war. The problem before them now was 
to meet the coming intense demand upon man- and woman-power, 
and they were now about to enter for the first time a period of man- 
power stringency, because for the first time they were going to have 
apparatus and lay-outs which this man- and woman-power would be 
required to handle. 

The Army and the Air Force—the Navy not so much—would have 
to “comb their tails in order to magnify their teeth”. It was, indeed, 
amazing that after 16 months of war not more than 60,000 British 
folk, nearly half of them civilians, had lost their lives by enemy action. 


1 See Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 12, 1940. 
* See also article on ‘Divided Ireland”’ in the Round Table, for September, 1940. 
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In a reference to Italy, he said it had been suggested that they wer 
being too tender to Mussolini. He had endured the taunts in sileng 
because he knew that large and daring measures had already beg 
taken which had rendered possible the victories in Libya, and they 
were extremely important developments taking place both in Abyssini, 
and Eritrea. 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF JANUARY 30 


HITLER made a speech in Berlin on the 8th anniversary of his acces. 
sion to power in which he made his usual claims to represent the whok 
nation, and went on to declare that the British Empire was created 
in 300 years of brute force. Democracy was only a disguise; thousands 
of Indians and Egyptian nationalists were thrown into concentration 
camps, and ‘‘this Empire, on its road through history, has left a trail 
of blood and tears’’. Britain, he said, was a plutocracy, with social 
injustices, making it “a paradise for the few but sheer misery for the 
masses’. 

The Nazi Party, he went on, was built purely by persuasion; “we 
did not force anybody to join our organization. We fought with spiri- 
tual weapons as long as the other side did the same, but we did not 
hesitate to use force if the others used force. National-Socialism 
conquered democracy in a democracy and by democracy’’. 

He next made his usual references to the Treaty of Versailles and to 
his efforts, in vain, to remove its injustices by peaceful meth od: 
recalling the occasions on which his outstretched hand had been 
ignored by Great Britain. On the last occasion, after the collaps 
in the West, ‘‘I was met by sneers and insults. They spat at me’. 

Warning America against helping Great Britain further, he said, 
“if a State of that continent should attempt to intervene in the Eur- 
pean conflict, then our aim will change all the quicker. It will then be 
Europe defending herself, and there should be no mistake about that. 
Whoever thinks he can help England should know that every ship 
with or without escort, which comes within range of our torpedo 
tubes will be torpedoed’’. 

Turning to the situation of Italy, he remarked that the gentlemen 
who said that Italy would break away should not invent revolutions in 
Milan. Now that the German squadrons were in Sicily they said that 
Germany would probably seize Sicily, but such fairy tales could not 
stir a single soul in Germany or Italy. ‘“Wherever we can strike at 
Britain we shall strike,”’ he declared. 

The programme of the Axis partners was a comprehensive one and 
would be drawn up at the end of this war. The Duce and he were not 
Jews or business men. The clasp of their hands was that of men o/ 
honour, and this would become evident during the year to the gentle: 
men who looked upon the Italian setbacks as an indication of the collaps 
of the Axis. 

If Britain had hopes of Germany starving he could only say that 
Germany would never starve; rather would the English people starve. 
Germany would never suffer from lack of raw materials, for that th 
Four-Year Plan had already seen to. In conclusion, he said, they stepped 
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nto the New Year with defence forces mobilized and equipped as never 

fore in their history. They had worked, and were going on working. 
Jn the spring their submarine warfare would begin in earnest, and their 
pponents would find that their opponents had not been sleeping. The 
Luftwaffe and the entire defence forces would, this way or that, bring 
bout the ultimate decision. The German people entered the final 
truggle with complete confidence in their leaders. The year 1941 would 
yecome the historic year of the new order in Europe. The world would 
be opened to the people, and the tyranny of certain nations broken. It 
yas the Germans’ firm conviction that they would achieve victory, and 
jt would be their prayer that God Almighty would not forsake them 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


January 21 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been 
considerable activity over eastern England during daylight, but no 
important attack. A few bombs fell on the outskirts of London and at 
points in the Home and Eastern Counties. Some houses were damaged, 
but very few casualties occurred. In one town near London many 


incendiaries were dropped, but all were quickly put out. Single raiders 
were over East Anglia and one of them machine-gunned a town four 
times, but there was only one casualty. 

The German communiqué stated that armed reconnaissance was 
continued over Britain up to the Orkneys, and important targets were 
successfully bombed. Two direct hits were also obtained on a steamer, 
and another merchantman was damaged. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Manx Prince and 


Refundo, with some loss of life in the latter. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local operations. It was 
stated in Athens that in the central sector a fresh height of the greatest 
strategic importance had been occupied. Enemy raids were made on 
Eleusis, Corfu, and Herakleion (Crete), and 2 attacks were made in the 
Piraeus on Jan. 20, but no military damage was done. One raider 
was shot down. The Ministry of Internal Security announced that the 
enemy had raided Salonika, causing neither damage nor casualties; 
Volos, where some houses were wrecked and people injured; and 
Preveza, where there were also some casualties. Hospital installations 
were bombed and destroyed. An Aegean island was also bombed, but 
no casualties were caused. 

The R.A.F. reported heavy raids on Valona on the night of Jan. 
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19-20 ) and the next “ap. Many Snit were started, and 4 leni explosions 
were caused in the target area. 

The Italian communiqué reported normal patrol and artillery activity 
and the intensive bombing of naval bases, where hits were scored op 
harbour works and shipping. Troops and supply columns were als 
bombed in various localities and Italian bombers shot down 4 enemy 
fighters. An enemy raid on Valona caused no damage, and fighters 
shot down a Blenheim bomber. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

Malta was raided during the night and again during the day. Civilian 
property was damaged, but there were no casualties. Revised figures 
were issued showing that 19 enemy aircraft were destroyed in the raids 
on Jan. 19. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of an aerodrome in 
Crete, causing fire and visible damage, and stated that an enemy raid 
on Catania caused some damage but no victims. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that shortly before noon Imperial troops, 
supported by the Navy and the R.A.F., successfully penetrated both 
the outer and inner defences of Tobruk to a depth of over 5 miles ona 
broad front. Many prisoners had been taken, including one general 
The cruiser San Giorgio was in flames in the harbour, together with a 
number of dumps and stores, petrol, and the like. The operations had 
begun before dawn after a prolonged air attack on Tobruk. The 
R.A.F. announced that a heavy raid was also made on Tobruk on the 
previous night— Jan. 19-20—and direct hits scored on barracks, military 
repair shops, and a camp of some 200 tents. 

In the Sudan the Italian forces continued their retreat eastward of 
Kassala, and were being vigorously pursued, and in the Metemma area 
British pressure continued unrelaxed, despite enemy air and artillery 
activity. In Eritrea Assab was raided again, and in Abyssinia Neghelli 
was bombed by South African aircraft and administrative buildings 
set on fire and gutted. 

The Italian communiqué reported increased artillery activity around 
Tobruk, and enemy air activity against Tobruk and some material 
damage. In East Africa actions of Italian contingents against enemy 
mechanized forces were reported. Fighter ‘planes gave strong support 
to the Italian forces and the enemy suffered considerable losses. For 
strategic reasons the Italian Command decided upon the evacuation 
of Kassala. Enemy ’planes raided Neghelli and Abak, and at the former 
slight damage was caused. 


January 22 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the evening that enemy aircraft 
dropped bombs early in the morning at a place on the Kent coast, but 
there were no casualties. Later on bombs were dropped at a place in 
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Yorkshire, doing only little damage while no casualties had been re- 
orted. Two enemy bombers were destroyed. 

The German communiqué reported reconnaissance flights over 
Britain and the Atlantic in which military targets in London and 
south-east England were successfully bombed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Hyperion, which 
had been seriously damaged by a torpedo. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported only limited local operations. 
Semi-official reports stated that in the Klisura sector an important 
advance was carried out; also that the Italians were believed to be 
preparing new defences in front of Valona and Berat. 

The R.A.F. announced a raid on Elbasan the previous day, when 
military buildings and the railway were hit and a violent explosion 
caused. 

The Italian communiqué reported local actions in the 11th Army 
Sector and the bombing and dive-bombing of enemy positions, roads, 
A.A. gun positions, etc. Military objectives in Salonika, Volos, Pre- 
veza, and Corfu were also effectively attacked. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo announced that by dusk the previous day the defences 


of Tobruk had been penetrated to a depth of 8 miles and the forward 
troops had established themselves in positions directly overlooking, 
and within 3 miles of, the town. Operations were continuing satis- 
factorily. An evening communiqué issued in Cairo announced that 
Australian forces entered Tobruk shortly after noon, and that mopping 
up operations in the western sector of the defence perimeter were 
proceeding. 

In the Sudan the pursuit of the Italians continued. East of Kassala 
the Italians were 40 miles beyond the frontier, and east of Metemma 
they continued to retreat. In Kenya enemy detachments which had 
been established south of the Abyssinian border were everywhere 
being driven back. 

The R.A.F. reported raids on Tobruk during the night of Jan. 20-21, 
when anti-aircraft batteries and the cross-roads north-east of E] Gubbi 
aerodrome were heavily bombed, many explosions being seen. In 
Eritrea Massawa was raided the same night, and in Abyssinia Aisha 
railway station on Jan. 21. Near Adad lorries full of troops were 
machine-gunned, and at Burye fires were started in camps and forts. 
Rhodesian aircraft attacked motor transport between Bishia and Keru, 
and South African aircraft bombed Javello, scoring direct hits on enemy 
bombers. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Press messages reported that the spearhead of the attack on Tobruk 
consisted of British tanks, Australian infantry, British yeomanry, and 
mechanized troops from the north of England, and that while the 
Australians were capturing gunnery strongholds in the centre. of the 
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Tobruk area, armoured divisions, including Free French Forces, held 
the garrison towards the west of the town. 

The Admiralty announced that naval units had been actively co- 
operating with the troops in Libya, bringing up large quantities of 
stores and water and landing them daily at points on the coast. They 
had also evacuated over 54,000 prisoners and taken back to the main 
bases much captured material, including many tanks in repairable 
condition. All the operations had been carried out without loss to the 
naval forces. Units of the Royal Australian Navy had played a con- 
spicuously successful part in them. 

It was also announced that a destroyer had captured 2 Italian 
motor schooners which were carrying supplies along the coast to 
Tobruk. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the enemy attack on Tobruk, 
which had been completely surrounded for the past 20 days and daily 
pounded by aircraft and artillery, began the previous morning. The 
attack was preceded by naval gunfire throughout the night; the follow- 
ing units had been identified as taking part in the attack: 3 Australian 
divisions, 2 heavy artillery regiments, 2 armoured divisions, and one 
motorized formation of so-called dissident French troops. At the end 
of the day the enemy succeeded in penetrating the line of fortifications 
in the eastern sector. 

In East Africa enemy attacks at various points with motorized 
forces were stopped on prearranged positions, the enemy suffering 
considerable losses. 


January 23 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that there was hardly any 
activity during the night, but a few bombs were dropped in the Eastern 
Counties in the evening, wrecking 3 empty houses, but doing very little 
other damage. An evening bulletin stated that there was little activity 
during the day, but three places in East Anglia had a few bombs, which 
damaged houses at two of them. Casualties were very few, and none 
of them fatal. 

A communiqué on the operations against Germany stated that two 
small fighter sweeps were carried out the previous afternoon over 
France between the Straits of Dover and the Somme, during which 
low-level attacks were made on enemy aircraft at several aerodromes 
and on troops and ground defences at Montreuil, Le Touquet, and other 
places. All the 6 aircraft returned safely, without being engaged by the 
enemy. Several attacks were also made on enemy shipping. In the 
night bombers attacked targets at Diisseldorf and other parts of 
the Ruhr and 2 aerodromes in occupied territory. One aircraft was 
reported missing. 

The German communiqué stated that during the night single aircraft 
attacked various military objectives on the British East Coast. A port 
on the south-east coast was also successfully bombed. During the 
previous evening the enemy dropped a few bombs and incendiaries in 
Western Germany. Objectives of military importance were not hit, 
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and the damage was slight. One civilian was killed. Three enemy 
‘planes were brought down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local operations, with 
150 prisoners and much material captured. The air force, without loss, 
successfully bombed targets in the battle zone. The Ministry of 
Internal Security reported a raid on the rural district of Janina the 
previous day, but stated that there were no casualties or damage. 

Another Greek communiqué stated that “in to-day’s successful 
operations we captured enemy positions and over 200 prisoners among 
whom were 8 officers. Some material fell into our hands’’. 

The R.A.F. reported another raid on Berat and on motor transport 
on the Berat-Kelcyre road. 

The Italian communiqué stated that bombers as well as dive-bombers 
attacked troop concentrations, roads, bridges, and artillery installa- 
tions. Losses were inflicted on the enemy in local actions. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported a night attack on Maritza, Rhodes, where many 
fires were caused at the aerodrome buildings. Other attacks were made 
on aerodromes at Comiso, Augusta, and Catania in Sicily, and on the 
harbour at Syracuse. Many explosions and fires were seen, but at 
Augusta low cloud prevented the results being fully observed. At 
Catania the railway was also hit, and explosions caused. All the air- 
craft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that British ’planes raided Catania 
and another locality in Sicily in the night without causing any damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that the capture of Tobruk was completed 
the previous night. So far over 14,000 prisoners had been taken, 
including a Corps Commander, a Divisional Commander, 2 other 
Generals, an Admiral, and a number of senior Staff Officers. About 
200 guns of all calibres had been captured, with quantities of other 
material. The British casualties were under 500. Those of the enemy 
had not yet been ascertained, but 2,000 wounded were already being 
evacuated. Australian reports placed their own casualties at not more 
than 300. 

In Eritrea the Italians attempted to make a stand around Keru and 
Aicota, but were driven out, losing prisoners at Keru. South African 
aircraft supporting the British forces destroyed 2 enemy machines. 
In Abyssinia South African troops crossed the frontier from Kenya at 
a number of points from Lake Rudolf to the North Frontier Province. 
In Eritrea contact was being maintained with the Italians, who were 
now holding defensive positions covering Biscia and Barentu, and in 
Abyssinia pressure on the enemy east of Metemma was being main- 
tained. 

The R.A.F. announced that Derna had been heavily bombed several 
times on the night of Jan. 20, and large fires and explosions caused in 
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barracks and other targets. Apollonia was raided the previous day, 
Fighters maintained continuous patrols throughout the attack on 
Tobruk the previous day, and shot down an enemy fighter some 25 
miles west of the town. One British aircraft was-lost. In East Africa 
Assab and Adad were raided again. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the forces in Tobruk consisted 
only of one division and a few naval and frontier guard units. On the 
other hand, the British themselves had had to admit that the losses 
sustained by their 5 attacking divisions were particularly serious. The 
hard fight around Tobruk continued throughout the previous day and 
only in the afternoon did the Australians succeed in entering the town, 
where everything had been set on fire and the old ship San Giorgio 
blown up. Enemy raids on some localities in Libya caused little damage. 
In East Africa there were artillery and patrol actions in the Gallabat 
sector, and enemy attacks in the Keru zone were repelled by counter- 
attacks which caused “‘remarkable losses’’ to the British. 


January 24 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been very 
little enemy activity. A single machine crossed the east coast of Scot- 
land and anti-aircraft fire and fighters drove it off. No bombs were 
dropped. There had been 5 successive nights without an alarm in 
the London area. 

The German communiqué reported armed reconnaissance flights, 
when military targets in a port on the British east coast were bombed 
An enemy ’plane was brought down in aerial combat. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek Press Ministry broadcast a communiqué reporting further 
advances and a further Italian withdrawal to new strong positions 
much farther in the rear than those they were forced to abandon. 
The Italian communiqué reported the capture of prisoners and 
automatic weapons, and the bombing of enemy troops by the air force. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The Admiralty announced that the submarine Parthian had sunk 
a heavily laden Italian supply ship of about 7,000 tons south of Italy. 
The Italian communiqué reported that British aircraft had flown over 
the town of Rhodes on the night of Jan. 22-23 and dropped bombs, 
“causing slight damage to a dwelling house. There were no casualties’. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Libya the troops were continuing their 
advance westward, and that in Abyssinia reports had been received of 
patrol activities south and east of Lake Tana. 
The R.A.F. announced that Apollonia, Derna, and Maraua had been 
bombed the previous day, and barracks and aircraft hit. In Abyssinia 
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South African aircraft bombed Sciasciamanna, 120 miles south of Addis 
Ababa, destroying 4 enemy aircraft, and Neghelli, hitting motor 
lorries. In Eritrea enemy aircraft were intercepted at Keru, 2 of them 
destroyed, and others damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the air force effectively bombed 
and machine-gunned motorized units, and that, “in the western part 
of Tobruk fortress our detachments offered some resistance throughout 
yesterday”. The enemy air force bombed Derna. On the Sudan 
front, in Somaliland, and on the Kenya front fighting continued, and 
the air force was actively intervening. 


January 25 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that enemy activity had 
been on a small scale and no aircraft had penetrated far inland. Single 
machines had crossed the coast and dropped bombs at 2 points in East 
Anglia, and a few people were killed and some injured. 

Despite bad weather Coastal Command aircraft carried out their 
usual patrol activities the previous day, and in the night bombed the 
submarine base at Lorient. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué stated that air activity was limited the 
previous day to armed reconnaissance owing to bad weather. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The official spokesman in Athens stated that heavy fighting had 
taken place in the central sector, where Italian attacks had been 
hurled back and several strategic heights above Klisura captured. 
Prisoners taken numbered 530. Press messages reported air combats 
over the north-west front, and Italian raids on “‘back areas’ and roads 
between Koritza and Florina. British aircraft took retaliatory action. 

The Italian communiqué stated that “in spite of adverse weather, 
Italian troops have been taking part in actions against enemy posi- 
tions’. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The German communiqué stated that British units on convoy west 
of Crete had been attacked the previous day by dive-bombers, and 
several hits scored on 3 heavy units. Another German report described 
2 of the latter as battleships. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Italian aircraft took part, and 
scored hits on a cruiser. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that by the previous evening advanced 
elements of the forces were in contact with the enemy 3 miles east of 
Derna. A column of tanks was engaged and dispersed, 2 being captured 
and 4 destroyed. At Tobruk the count of prisoners showed that they 
would certainly number 20,000, and large quantities of guns and 
material were being sorted out. In Eritrea operations east of Keru 
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and Aicota were developing satisfactorily, and over 600 prisoners had 
been taken. In Abyssinia pressure on the enemy was increasing east 
of Metemma, patriot successes in the interior were reported, and more 
Italian posts had been abandoned. On the Kenya border British patrols 
were now operating well across into enemy territory. 

The R.A.F. announced that raids were made on Maraua aerodrome 
on Jan. 23, and that at Derna 8 enemy aircraft were seen burning on 
the ground. The next day aircraft at Magrum (45 miles south of 
Benghazi) were attacked and damaged. In Eritrea the railway station 
at Bishia was bombed and motor transport parks attacked, and the 
station, aircraft on the ground, and motor transport at Agordat were 
bombed and hit. Umm Hagar and Keren were also raided. 

In Abyssinia a Khartoum report stated that patriot forces had killed 
200 white Italian troops and captured others in an engagement on the 
road between Dessie and Debra Tabor (east of Lake Tana) and had 
also defeated with heavy loss a banda force near Burye (south of 
Tana). 

The Italian communiqué stated that the last detachment resisting 
desperately in the western sector of Tobruk was overcome the previous 
day. The Italian forces only numbered about 20,000 in all, and they 
had resisted for i9 days a triple bombardment, and held out for 4 days 
against the final assault. The artillery fired on until the last shell, and 
caused heavy losses to the Australians. Italian losses had also been 
heavy, and it had been learned, from the enemy, that 2,000 wounded 
had been taken away from Tobruk. The Italian troops had fought 
heroically. The battle had now moved westward, and an advance by 
enemy detachments was repelled. In Eritrea fighting continued at 
Keru, and the air force supported the land forces. 


January 26 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night bombs were 
dropped on a coastal town in Cornwall, but did little damage and caused 
very few casualties. There was no other activity. An evening bulletin 
stated that the only attack reported was by one machine, which dropped 
a bomb on the north-east coast without effect. 

The German communiqué stated that bombers attacked aerodromes 
in south-west England during the night. On the west coast 2 merchant 
ships and installations of military importance at a harbour were 
bombed. The enemy did not fly over German or occupied territory 
either during the day or night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that the trawler Galvani was attacked in 
the morning by a JU.88 bomber, but attacked and destroyed it without 
suffering damage or casualties. The bomber crew were captured on 
land. 

BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that over 100 more prisoners had been 
taken, and that 6 enemy aircraft had been shot down, 3 of them over 
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Salonika. The Press Ministry announced that the Italian Commander 
had during the past 2 days attempted to launch some counter-attacks 
in order to maintain the moral of his troops, but all his efforts had 
been foiled. An attempt to break through the Greek lines had been 
broken and when the air force tried to support the Italian attack they 
dropped a number of bombs on their own contingents. About noon the 
Greeks secured the initiative and drove the Italians far behind their 
original positions, capturing many prisoners and material, including 
mortars and machine guns. 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on Boulsar, near Elbasan, the 
previous day, when direct hits were scored on a camp and supply 
depot and large fires started. 

The Italian communiqué reported actions of a local character. Air- 
craft scatter-bombed and machine-gunned enemy supply transport 
and troop concentrations, and bombers attacked military works at 
Salonika, hitting harbour installations, petrol dumps, warehouses, and 
the railway station. Two enemy aircraft were shot down, and one 
Italian ’plane failed to return. Naval units shelled the enemy defences 
along the Greek-Albanian coast. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Italian communiqué stated that during the attack on British 
warships west of Crete on Jan. 24, besides the cruiser reported as hit, 
a battleship and a battle cruiser were each struck by large bombs. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the forward troops in contact with the 
enemy about Derna were being reinforced. In Eritrea the railway 
terminus at Biscia had been captured, with 100 prisoners, and opera- 
tions towards Agordat were continuing. The British forces were now 
nearly 100 miles inside Eritrea. 

The R.A.F. reported further raids on Maraua and Barce, and the 
destruction of an enemy bomber on the ground in an attack on Jarabub. 
Offensive patrol activity continued in the Martuba-Mekili area. In 
Eritrea aircraft made dive attacks during the advance east of Keru 
with considerable effect. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the actions in progress were 
valiantly supported by Italian ‘planes, which were scatter-bombing 
and machine-gunning enemy troops and mechanized units. Pursuit 
‘planes shot down 4 Gloster aircraft the previous day. In East Africa 
enemy forces had been bombed and 4 Polish aircraft shot down in 


flames. 


January 27 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there was some 
very slight activity during the early part of the night, but no bombs 
were dropped. An evening bulletin stated that an enemy aircraft 
dropped several bombs on a north-east coast town in the morning, 
seriously injuring a few persons but causing little damage. Later a 
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bomber crossed the east coast and dropped bombs which killed severa] 
people and damaged some houses. It was shot down by A.A. fire and 
the crew of 4 captured. 

Operations against Germany were confined to an attack on Hanover, 
where several fires were started in industrial targets. All the aircraft 
returned. Reports from Swedish sources stated that Narvik had 
recently been raided during the night by British bombers, which 
attacked the ore quays, the railway area, barracks, and a bridge. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks on shipping off 
the English south-east coast, and stated that during the night the 
enemy had dropped bombs at several points in west and central 
Germany. Fires which were caused were quickly extinguished and 
the material damage was insignificant. Four civilians were killed. 
Three aircraft were missing. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

Semi-official reports in Athens stated that the Italians had launched 
4 local counter-attacks within the past 48 hours in the central sector, 
but all had been defeated. Between Klisura and Berat a breach was 
made in their lines, and the Athens wireless stated that the enemy’s 
losses in the fighting were the heaviest since the beginning of the war. 

The Italian communiqué reported “‘local actions and increased patrol 
activity’. Aircraft bombed enemy troops. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo stated that operations in the Derna area were develop- 


ing satisfactorily. The prisoners taken at Tobruk numbered over 
25,000, with 22 medium and 28 light tanks. Enumeration of captured 
guns was proceeding. In Eritrea the British forces were closing in on 
the enemy holding positions about Agordat and Barentu, and farther 
south Umm Hagar had been evacuated the previous day. Prisoners 
captured in these operations numbered over 1,100. In Abyssinia 
further patriot successes were reported in the interior, and in the 
Metemma area operations were progressing. 

The R.A.F. reported raids the previous day on Barce and Derna 
aerodromes, direct hits being scored on buildings and near hangars and 
aircraft at the former. In air combats 3 CR42s were shot down near 
Mekili and 2 G50s near Derna. A 579 was destroyed on the ground. 
One aircraft failed to return. 

In Eritrea raids were made on a bridge at Tellina and on motor 
transport at Barentu and at Umm Hagar (on the frontier north of 
Metemma). A landing ground in the Tellina-Barentu area was bombed 
and motor transport machine-gunned. 

The Italian communiqué stated that their troops had damaged tanks 
and armoured cars during violent encounters south and east of Derna, 
and that 2 British aircraft had been brought down. On the Sudan 
front fighting continued, the ground forces receiving continuous and 
efficient support from their aircraft. On the Kenya front Italian 
formations took strong enemy columns by surprise and inflicted heavy 


losses. ~ efeesf 
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January 28 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that an enemy ‘plane 
dropped several bombs in the eastern counties, causing little damage 
and no casualties, and that later a number of aircraft crossed the south 
coast and dropped bombs through the clouds, but no important damage 
was reported and there were very few casualties. Four daylight alerts 
sounded in London after 8 nights without a raid. Bombs were dropped 
in a residential area and considerable damage was done to houses, but 
there was only one fatal casualty. Damage was also done in a district 
on the London outskirts, but the casualties were very few. One enemy 
plane machine-gunned a train in eastern England and also dropped 
bombs, but no casualties were reported. 

The Admiralty announced that on Jan. 25 the trawlers Strathrannock, 
Galvani, and Philippe had engaged a raider and set it on fire, and that 
the following day the trawler Wadlace and the drifters Fisher Boy and 
Reids, during an attack on merchant ships, had engaged and destroyed 
at least 2 enemy aircraft. No damage or casualties were sustained in 
any of the actions. One of the merchantmen also hit and destroyed one 


of the enemy aircraft. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the presumed loss of the submarine 


Triton. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué announced local activity and the capture of 
some enemy positions, with 90 prisoners and some automatic weapons. 
A tank attack was repelled and 4 tanks destroyed. 

The R.A.F. raided Elbasan again, scoring direct hits on military 
buildings and stores. 

The Italian communiqué reported local operations, in which heavy 
losses were inflicted on the enemy and prisoners and automatic weapons 
captured. The air force carried out strong offensive actions against 
columns of lorries, troop concentrations, and installations. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

An official communiqué issued in Malta stated that aircraft flew over 
the island in the morning and dropped bombs, killing 4 and wounding 
9R.A.F. personnel. Some damage was done to Government property, 
but there were no civilian casualties or damage. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Catania was raided during the 
night, but there was neither damage nor casualties. A raid on Naples 
and its neighbourhood caused slight damage and no victims. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that concentration of the forces in the Derna 
area was continuing. In Eritrea the operations in the Agordat- 
Barentu were progressing satisfactorily, and mobile troops continued 
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to press the Italians retreating from Umm Hagar and captured , 
further 100 prisoners. The R.A.F. reported further attacks on enemy 
stores, airfields, and lines of communication in East Africa and Libya 
the previous day. The railway stations at Keren and Aisha and the 
bridge and road east of Adarte were bombed and damaged; als 
warehouses at Assab and aircraft on the ground at Gura. The airfield 
at Apollonia was raided on the previous 2 days. All the aircraft re. 
turned safely. 

It was announced in Cairo that Free French Forces of the Camel 
Corps operating from Equatorial Africa had advanced over 200 miles 
into Libya, and on Jan. 17 attacked the Italian town and fort of 
Murzuk, the capital of Fezzan. They wrecked the aerodrome and 
destroyed the aircraft on the ground, and then withdrew in the face 
of superior forces of the enemy. 

The Italian communiqué stated that fighting continued east of 
Derna, and an enemy column was repelled. Heavy losses were in- 
flicted and prisoners captured. The air force plastered with shrapnel 
and machine-gun fire enemy armoured units and infantry, and fighters 
shot down 2 Hurricanes. On the Kenya front native contingents 
surprised an enemy post, inflicting heavy losses. Air formations 
bombed lorries and armoured cars, fighter ‘planes shot down a Gloster 
machine, and a reconnaissance ‘plane shot down another enemy 
aircraft. 


January 29 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that bombs were dropped in the Thames 
Estuary during the day at 2 points on the outskirts of London, but 
caused very few casualties. Aircraft were also reported near a town 
in central Scotland, and air fighting over a north-east coast town. 

The German communiqué stated that single aircraft successfully 
attacked military objectives in London the previous day, and also 
scored further hits on railway installations in a town in east England. 
Long-range guns shelled military targets in south-east England. The 
enemy did not fly over German or occupied territory in the night or 
the previous day. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported limited local operations and the 
capture of some prisoners. Two enemy aircraft were shot down. The 
Press Ministry stated that during the last 24 hours tie Italians had 
continued their desperate attempts to initiate an offensive, but their 
attacks had been completely repulsed and they had suffered heavy 
losses. Two battalions were completely cut off from their base and 
supplies, and 2 other detachments which started to attack on Jan. 27 
were dispersed by gun fire, while the air force isolated them, and they 
were now hiding in a wood. An enemy attack in the centre was also 
smashed. 
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The Ministry of Security announced that Salonika had been bombed 
and the military hospital hit, causing casualties among the staff. 

The R.A.F. reported an action against enemy aircraft in the Koritza 
area in which several of them were damaged. During an offensive patrol 
the previous day in Southern Albania an enemy bomber was destroyed 
and several others damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported that local actions had secured 
possession of important positions, and the capture of prisoners and 
ams. The air force bombed military objectives in Salonika and the 
railway to Athens. Five enemy aircraft were shot down and 2 Italian 
planes failed to return. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced a heavy raid on Capodichino (Naples) 
jerodrome on the night of Jan. 27, when bombs set a large building on 
fre and started other fires. The railway junction and marshalling yards 
at Naples were also hit, and fires and explosions caused. The same night 
Catania aerodrome was attacked, and bombs seen to burst on the 
runway and in buildings beside the landing ground; also Comiso, where 
fires started, causing 6 explosions. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that pressure on the enemy in the Derna area 
was increasing. In Eritrea operations in the Agordat-Barentu sector 
were developing, and close pursuit of the enemy withdrawal from Umm 
Hagar was continuing and 73 more prisoners had been taken. In 


Italian Somaliland vigorous patrol activity continued in numerous 
areas across the frontier. 

The R.A.F. stated that activity the previous day was mainly con- 
fned to protection by fighter patrols of the advancing troops and 
attacks on the retreating enemy between Derna and Barce. Four 
Italian fighters were shot down. On the Martuba airfield 14 enemy 
aircraft were found abandoned. In Eritrea Keren railway bridge and 
junction were bombed, and in Kenya South African aircraft heavily 
bombed the Moyale area on Jan. 26. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Nairobi H.Q. announced that on Jan. 25 a South African patrol 
contacted the enemy in the Moyale area and drove them off, subse- 
quently repelling a counter-attack and inflicting many fatal casualties. 
On Jan. 27 the air force bombed the Sololo area. 

The Italian communiqué stated that south of Derna an enemy 
armoured division was thrown back with heavy losses, and the air force 
bombed armoured units, lorries, and troops without respite. In East 
Africa on the Kenya front repeated attacks on the enemy forced him 
‘owithdraw. An enemy raid on Asmara caused no damage. 


January 30 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
_ The Air Ministry reported in the morning small-scale activity for a 
lew hours after dark. Bombs were dropped, mostly in London and the 
outskirts. Damage was not extensive, and was confined mainly to 
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houses, but a few people were killed. Bombs also dropped on a town in 
the north-east and a town in the west, but caused no casualties. Ap 
evening bulletin stated that single aircraft dropped bombs in th. 
London area, the east Midlands (where a village street was machine. 
gunned), the south-east, and in East Anglia, damaging property, by; 
not causing many casualties. One bomber was shot down. 

During the day enemy fighters attacked the Dover balloon barrag: 
and shot some of them down before being driven off by A.A. fire. — 

The Ministry also announced that a small bomber force attacked 
targets at Wilhelmshaven and other places in North-West Germany 
in the night. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on industrial installations 
‘‘on the east coast of the Midlands’, and in south-eastern England. 
Strong bomber units attacked military targets around London in the 
night. The same night the enemy dropped bombs in 2 localities in 
North-West Germany, which all hit residential quarters, among 
them a workmen’s camp. A number of civilians were killed and 
injured. The material damage was unimportant. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler Pelton. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported “limited but successful activity’ 
and the spokesman in Athens added that the enemy had continued his 
desperate efforts to launch a counter offensive. but they had ended in 
disaster. Two battalions had been cut off, and in the Northern and 
Central sectors 2 other counter-attacks had been repelled. Italian 
losses in the past week were reported to be very heavy, and in the coast 
sector alone their total casualties were estimated at 7,000, including 
prisoners. Aircraft destroyed were believed to number 70, with others 
damaged. 

The Italian communiqué stated that bad weather impeded the opera- 
tions. Prisoners and weapons were captured in actions by strong 
Italian patrols. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of Derna during the morning, 
and stated that in Eritrea the concentration of forces in the Agordat- 
Barentu sector was proceeding smoothly. In Somaliland work was 
progressing on improving forward roads in support of the advanced 
patrols, whose activities continued unabated. It was announced in 
Cairo that bombs were dropped in the Suez Canal area in the 
morning, but they caused neither damage nor casualties. 

The Italian communiqué reported intensive activity of artillery, 
patrols, and fast moving detachments, and stated that in East Africa 
on the northern front Australian contingents were repelled and 4 
locality reoccupied, prisoners and arms being captured. On the 
southern front enemy columns were put to flight by attacks in 3 
different sectors. Air formations heavily bombed motorized contin- 
gents, troops, and installations. British ‘planes made incursions on 
air bases, and one was shot down. 
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January 31 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the evening that single aircraft 
dropped bombs in the London area and at a few places in southern 
England. In London some houses and other buildings were damaged 
and a few fires started. The casualties reported were not numerous. 
Elsewhere little damage was done. Two of the raiders were destroyed. 
Among places hit in London were 3 hospitals, but the casualties 
involved were not numerous. One raider bombing an East Anglian 
town also machine-gunned the streets. A south-west fishing village 
suflered damage when bombs fell in a closely packed residential area. 
The German communiqué stated that during the previous day daring 
low-level attacks were made against aerodromes, anti-aircraft guns, 
motor columns, factories, and railways in south-east England, and hits 
scored repeatedly among bombers on the ground. A munition dump 
was blown up north-east of London, and factories were hit east of 
Cambridge, near Stortford, and near Nottingham. No enemy aircraft 
penetrated into Germany or occupied territory. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local operations and the 
capture of some positions, with about 200 prisoners. Semi-official 
reports stated that the Italians had launched a general offensive the 
previous day throughout the front, but had succeeded nowhere, and at 
some points were driven back behind their original positions. They 
suffered heavy losses, particularly between Klisura and Berat, The 
Greek air force was active bombing and machine-gunning enemy 
concentrations and communications. 

The Italian communiqué stated that bomber and fighter formations 
had effectively attacked roads, bridges, etc., and dive-bombed troops 
from a low level. One machine was lost. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that “operations continued to develop to our 
advantage on all fronts’. The R.A.F. reported several attacks on 
Barce aerodrome the previous day, direct hits being scored on hangars 
and other buildings. A CR42 was shot down. In Abyssinia a bridge on 
the Mega-Negelli road was straddled with bombs, and in Kenya 
artillery and infantry positions in the Moyale area were bombed and 
machine-gunned. 

Press messages reported that the Italians, some 6,000 strong, were 
making a stand in a ravine west of Derna. 

A Nairobi communiqué stated that patrols were now 40 miles inside 
Somaliland, and had taken prisoners in minor encounters. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the High Command had ordered 
the evacuation of Derna, and the troops had taken up positions to the 
west and south, repelling from there an attack by Australian motorized 
lorces. Enemy raids on one locality in Cyrenaica killed 3 people and 
did slight material damage. In East Africa enemy attacks on the 
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northern front were repulsed with notable losses. The air force vigor. 
ously bombed enemy batteries, troops, etc., and shot down a Gloster 
machine. The German air force made an effective raid on Suez ang 
Ismailia. 


February 1 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been some 
activity over parts of East Anglia and bombs were dropped at several 
places in Norfolk and Suffolk, damaging buildings and causing a few 
casualties. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported locai successes, and the capture of 
a further 150 prisoners. An enemy tank attack was smashed. 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local actions, and the 
capture of nearly 200 prisoners. The spokesman in Athens stated that 
far beyond Klisura the Greeks still continued to advance and retained 
the initiative, and in the central sector had captured the Restul 
heights of 5,700 feet, where the enemy had been forced to abandon 
fortifications prepared long before the Klisura struggle. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on a camp north-west of Tepelini, in 
which direct hits were scored on a large building and troops were 
machine-gunned from a low level. All the aircraft returned safely. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that contact with the enemy west of Derna was 
being maintained, and that pressure was being intensified on the Italian 
forces in the Agordat-Barentu area. 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on Tripoli in the night, when 
many bombs were dropped on ships and seaplanes in the harbour. A 
vessel of 8,000 tons was set on fire, one of 4,000 tons also hit, and 
another of 8,000 tons damaged. Other bombs straddled the southern 
mole and seaplane hangars and caused explosions and fires. Other fires 
started at the Customs jetty. The aerodrome at Barce was raided the 
previous day, and bombs seen to burst among hangars, tents, and the 
barracks. Two aircraft were set on fire, and a CR42 was shot down in 
air fighting. In Eritrea Assab was bombed, and at Torammi, south- 
east of Asmara, 3 aircraft on the ground were destroyed. All the air- 
craft returned safely. 


February 2 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been 
slight activity during the day over eastern England, and bombs were 
dropped at a few places, but did little damage and caused no casualties. 
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Bombs dropped at 2 places on the Kent coast damaged houses and 
shops and injured a few people. 

A communtgué on the operations against Germany reported an attack 
on the Brest docks in the night, and stated that patrols and reconnais- 
ances were carried out the previous day despite bad weather. Two air- 
aft were missing. A later communiqué reported an attack just before 
iawn on Boulogne and Ostend, and during the day offensive sweeps by 
over 100 fighters over the Straits of Dover and enemy occupied territory. 
Three enemy fighters were destroyed. A small force of bombers attacked 
the docks at Boulogne at the same time, and Coastal Command air- 
craft bombed aerodromes at Ostend and Berck, shooting down an enemy 
fghter. One aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported attacks the previous day on 2 
,erodromes in England, in which numerous aircraft were destroyed or 
jamaged, and hangars and barracks hit. In east England 2 factories 
and a harbour were bombed. During the night the enemy did not fly 
over Germany or occupied territory. 

The German News Agency stated that British raiders flying over the 
French coast had done no military damage, but had damaged some 
houses at Boulogne and killed 7 civilians. Two raiders were shot down, 
and a third landed undamaged on a German aerodrome and the crew 


were captured. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué stated that more important points had been 


occupied, and 270 prisoners taken, with many automatic weapons, 
mortars, etc. The Athens radio reported that in the actions north of 
Klisura the Greeks had stormed ‘Peak 1960’, one of the strongest 
positions in the country on which the Italians were basing a big counter- 
attack, and that in the coastal sector they had administered the severest 
thrashing the Italians had had since Cavallero assumed command. 

The Ministry of Marine announced that the submarine Papantkolis 
had sunk an escorted transport of 10,000 tons off Brindisi on Jan. 28. 

The R.A.F. announced an attack on Valona, where bombs were 
dropped on store houses, munition dumps, and a timber depot, and 
batteries were machine-gunned. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture of prisoners and a 
large quantity of arms abandoned by an enemy detachment recently 
defeated. It had suffered heavy losses, and in one sector of the Tomo- 
ritza valley 200 dead were counted. Enemy ‘planes bombed the 
hospital zone of Valona, causing damage and casualties. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
Two Italian aircraft were destroyed at Malta the previous day. No 


bombs were dropped. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the concentration of the forces in the area 
west of Derna was proceeding smoothly. In Eritrea Agordat was cap- 
tured the previous day, with many hundreds of prisoners, guns, and 
transport. Eleven tanks and 15 guns were destroyed, and the enemy 
suffered heavy casua]ties. By the evening advanced units were in close 
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pursuit of the enemy retreating towards Keren. South of Barenty 
Biacundi was occupied, with prisoners from the Italian force which hag 
withdrawn from Umm Hagar. The Italians retiring from the Walkait 
district had been forced to abandon the bulk of their transport and were 
moving eastward by mountain tracks. The enemy were also in fy 
retreat on the Metemma-Gondar road, while in Somaliland their aq. 
vanced screen was falling back all along the line. 

The R.A.F. stated that the South African aircraft attacked and hi 
enemy transport at Mega and Javello, in Abyssinia, and bombed aero. 
dromes at Zula and El Ghena, in Eritrea, and store dumps at Assab 
All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in Cyrenaica there was nothing 
of importance to report. Two enemy ‘planes were shot down in air 
combat. Raids on air bases caused some damage but no casualties, 
Installations at Sollum and Bardia were bombed effectively by German 
aircraft and at Bardia a 10,000 ton ship was sunk. German aircraft 
also sank 3 vessels along the coast on Jan. 31 and seriously damaged 
3 others. In Eritrea there was bitter fighting between Agordat 
and Barentu, and the air force took part, without respite, destroying 
many enemy motor-vehicles. 








February 3 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that during the day enemy raids were made 
by single aircraft over the east and south-east coasts. Bombs were 
dropped at several places in London and the surrounding districts, 
in East Anglia, and in Kent, and a few people were killed in a town on 
the Kent coast. Elsewhere damage was slight and casualties few. 
An enemy bomber was shot down off the Essex coast. 

The Ministry announced in the evening that targets in the north- 
west of occupied France were attacked by a small number of bombers 
on offensive patrol just before dawn. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué stated that the previous day successful 
attacks were made on aerodromes, factories, warehouses, and railways 
in south-east England, and that at one aerodrome bombers were 
destroyed. The enemy lost 3 aircraft. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué announced the capture of some prisoners in 
local activities. Semi-official reports gave the number of prisoners to 
date as 18,500. They also stated that the Italians launched 2 counter- 
attacks on Feb. 1 between Berat and Klisura, but both failed, and they 
were not resumed the next day. 

The Italian communiqué reported only patrol and artillery activity, 
and the machine-gunning of enemy troops from the air. 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced a successful attack the previous day 
on one of the main sources of oower —* in Sardinia. One aircrait 
failed:to return. ©; EET es Cle) pee 
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The Italian wireless stated that enemy aircraft dropped bombs and 
9 torpedoes on a dam in the River Tirso and others on open fields, 
none of which caused any damage or casualties. One of the machines 
was shot down and the crew captured. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that preparations for the continuation of the 
,jvance from Derna were proceeding. In Eritrea the enemy had 
evacuated Barentu, which was occupied the previous day, and in 
the northern sector mechanized troops were pressing back Italian 
forces withdrawing towards Keren. In Abyssinia the pursuit of the 
enemy retreating toward Gondar continued, obliging them to abandon 
and destroy stores and material of all kinds. South African forces 
oecupied the frontier posts of El Gumu and Gorai, 10 miles inside the 
Abyssinian border on the Dukana front. The Italians lost heavily, 
and the South Africans went on to occupy Hobok, west of Gorai. In 
Somaliland patrol activity was expanding and deepening the British 
penetration. 
The R.A.F. reported continued activity on the roads between 
Derna and Benghazi, and the machine-gunning of lorries and troops 
at Slonta, 25 miles south-west of Apollonia, 13 lorries being destroyed. 
Other attacks were made on transport at Maraua and on the road to 
Gubba. At Apollonia aerodrome 4 aircraft on the ground were de- 
stroyed, and transport and troops were machine-gunned. At Cyrene 
i CR42 was shot down. 

In East Africa the South African aircraft bombed enemy emplace- 
ments on Feb. 1, and the R.A.F. attacked the fort and buildings at 
jarentu during the army offensive. It also bombed a transport park, 
putting out of action at least 50 lorries. At Agordat a S79 was shot 
down, and west of Asmara the road was bombed and motor transport 
attacked. One aircraft failed to return. A later R.A.F. communiqué 
reported heavy raids on Castel Benito and the surrounding area during 
the night, when at least 7 aircraft were destroyed on the ground and 
thersdamaged. Hangars and other buildings were hit and fires started. 
Transport on the road west of the aerodrome and on the main road 
near Zanzur was machine-gunned. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Admiralty announced that on Jan. 31 a merchant ship 
evacuating Italian prisoners from the Libyan coast was bombed by 
2 aircraft believed to be German, and a large number of casualties 
aused among the prisoners, many of them fatal. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in North Africa British 
mechanized columns were successfully bombed, and in Eritrea hard 
lighting continued between Agordat and Barentu. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA 

Jan. 15.—The Emperor Haile Selassie arrived by air at a landing 
ground prepared for him by British and Ethiopian troops some 3) 
miles inside the Italian lines. He was accompanied by his two son; 
and by Ras Kassa. An Ethiopian regiment gave him the Royal salute, 
and he then hoisted the red, green and gold Royal Standard. 

Jan. 22.—Appointment of Australian officer to command first 
contingent of new Army raised in the Sudan. (See Sudan.) 


ALGERIA 

Jan. 30.—General Weygand arrived at Bona and inspected the troops 
there and at Constantine. 

Feb. 1.—General Weygand broadcast to the people of French Africa 
and, speaking as the personal representative of Marshal Pétain, said he 
wished ‘‘to emphasize that we expect you to collaborate in the rebirth 
of France. My instructions to-day are to have confidence in our chief. 
... In the new Africa, which we are to build, there will be no place for 
politicians. We must all unite for the tasks of the future, which include 
... the foundation of a new and sound youth movement, and finding 
work for everybody, labourers and artisans, as well as the replacing of 
those called to the colours”. 

Propagandists were at work, and there had been many rumours, but 
they must have full confidence in the Marshal. Severe measures would 
be taken against those who launched irresponsible propaganda. They 
must remember that Pétain was carrying out a great national revolu- 
tion. “I know you want news from me,” he concluded, ‘“‘but you must 
be patient. ... What we want from you now is faith and confidence.” 


AUSTRALIA 
Jan. 23.—The Minister for Air announced that the R.A.AF. 
squadrons serving overseas would be more’than doubled in the next 
few months, and also would represent only a fraction of the new 
effort in which Australia, New Zealand, and Canada were co-operating. 
Jan. 29.—The Prime Minister announced that he proposed to transfer 
to Australia a considerable part of the aircraft manufacturing plant 
of the United Kingdom, with the workmen, and possibly their families. 
The plan had been discussed by the War Council. 
_ Feb. 3.—Mr. Menzies in Palestine, and issue of statement. (See 
Palestine.) 


BELGIUM 

Jan. 21.—Signature of Purchase and Financial Agreements with 
British Government relating to the Congo and statement by the 
Minister of Finance. (See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 29.—Estimates of the number of Germans in the country gave lt 
as about 1 million, and the number of troops was stated to be steadily 
increasing. 

Other reports stated that food restrictions were constantly being 
tightened, and that there was a serious shortage of coal. 
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BERMUDA 

Jan. 27.—It was announced that £5,000 had just been contributed 
to the Spitfire Fund in London, making £21,891 collected so far by 
the people of the Island, and quite apart from the Government 
contribution. 


BULGARIA 

Jan. 22.—The King received Col. Donovan, who also saw the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister, and visited the military 
school in Sofia. He then left for Belgrade. 

It was understood that he was given assurances that as long as it 
depended on the King and Government nothing would be done to 
cause complications in the Balkans, and that Bulgaria desired friendly 
relations with Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

The German Legation asked the press to stop publishing reports 
from Bucarest describing the “‘new order’’ in Rumania in critical terms. 

Jan. 25.—A German technical exhibition was opened in Sofia, and 
was visited by the King. 

Jan. 26.—It was understood that the King had received Esser, 
the Secretary of the German Propaganda Ministry, and von Pfarpocki, 
head of the Cultural Department in the Reich Foreign Office. The 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister were also stated to have 
conferred with German propagandists. 

Jan 27.—The Prime Minister stated, according to reports from 
Swiss sources, that a Nazi ‘‘new order’’ would change relations between 
States and build new frontiers, and Bulgaria must therefore become 
“an invincible fortress’. He warned the people that they must not 
overlook the implications of the ‘‘new order’’, and must do all for the 
protection of the country. 

Jan. 29.—A written petition to the Government by 15 Deputies 
representing the Opposition was tabled in Parliament, asking what steps 
the Cabinet had taken to safeguard the country’s neutrality against 
invasion, and what was its attitude regarding the Soviet proposal for a 
pact of mutual military assistance. 

German pressure on the Government was reported to be growing 
steadily more intense. 

Jan. 31.—The Communist group in the Sobranje tabled a motion 
censuring the Government for its foreign policy and demanding a public 
statement on the subject. 


CANADA 

Jan. 24.—Mr. Howe, the Minister of Munitions, arrived back in 
North America on board the battleship King George V, and it was 
announced that he was staying in Washington to attend the conference 
of the North American Supply Committee. 

Jan. 25.—The press published a statement by Mr. Howe, who said 
that plans for the transfer of British war industries to Canada on a 
considerable scale had been completed during his visit to England. 

Feb. 1.—It was learnt that the Canadian shipyards were building 
minor warships for the British Navy, as well as for the Canadian Navy. 
Since the war began orders to a value of £154 million had been placed, 
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providing for 70 corvettes, of which 10 were for Britain, 50 mine. 
sweepers, of which 12 were for Britain, and some 400 small boats. 

Feb. 2.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, announced that there 
would be dispatched oversea successively (1) the balance of the corps 
troops for the corps already in Britain; (2) an army tank brigade; (3 
the 3rd Canadian Division, with a full complement of corps troops; and 
(4) an armoured division. 

The Navy, now possessing 175 ships, would be expanded to a strength 
of 413 ships, and 26,920 personnel by March 31, 1942. The strength of 
the Canadian Air Force, now 36,000, would be doubled, and 25 new 
squadrons would be created, and, apart from this, many thousand 
Canadian airmen would be sent oversea to join the R.A.F. 


CHINA 
SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Jan. 23.—During a discussion at a meeting of the Shanghai rate- 
payers a Japanese named Hayashi shot at and wounded Mr. Keswick, 
the chairman of the Municipal Council. 
Jan. 24.—An official Japanese statement issued in Shanghai ex- 
pressed regret at the attack on Mr. Keswick, and promised that 
measures would be taken to prevent the recurrence of such an incident. 


SOUTH CHINA 
Jan. 31.—Kunming was raided by the Japanese and much damag: 
done. Lungchow was also raided again; and the French Consulate and 
mission hit. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 
Feb. 1.—The Japanese reported the defeat of a Chinese army of 
100,000 men in an offensive in Southern Honan. 
Feb. 2.—It was stated in Chungking that the Japanese offensive had 
failed, and the Chinese forces were closing in on the Japanese troops. 


EGYPT : 


Feb. 1.—Mohamed Pasha Mahmud, the former Prime Minister, 
died in Cairo. 


EIRE 

Jan. 25.—The Minister of Supplies, speaking in Dublin, said there 
were still among them people who spoke and acted as if the war were 
being fought upon another planet instead of within sight of their own 
shores. They in Eire had the right to be neutral and a right to have 
their neutrality respected, but rights alone were poor protection for 
small States when great Empires were at war. It was contrary to th 
truth to say that the danger of invasion was past: within a few weeks 
or months the crisis would come, and with it the greatest danger to 
Eire. If they were lucky they would merely have to endure a shortage 
of supplies—as Mr. de Valera had said, there was no country in Europe 
more effectively blockaded than Eire. 
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Jan. 29.—Mr. de Valera, in a broadcast, announced the rationing of 
tea (petrol, coal, wheat, and flour were already rationed) and said the 
nation would remain in danger until peace came. In blockading each 
other the belligerents were blockading Eire, how far directly or of 
design they need not wait to examine. He urged the farmers to grow 
more foodstuffs, saying their reserves of wheat would scarcely carry 
them through after the next harvest, and also urged the substitution of 
the potato for flour. 

Jan. 31.—It was announced that provision had been made, under 
the Emergency Powers Act, for trial by military courts should the 
necessity arise. 


FRANCE 

Jan. 21.—The Journal Officiel announced that the costs incurred by 
the Government for the upkeep of the army of occupation had been 
raised from 73,000 to 85,000 million francs. 

Signature of British trade agreement with the Cameroons. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Admiral Leahy saw Admiral Darlan and General Huntziger. 

The Government were understood to have protested formally to 
the British Government about the seizure of the Mendoza off the 
Brazilian coast. 

General de Gaulle’s broadcast to the people, and statement by British 
Foreign Secretary about British subjects in Paris. (See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 23.—It was announced in Vichy that France had accepted the 
Japanese offer to mediate in the conflict between Indo-China and 
Thailand. It was generally understood that the decision was prompted 
by Germany, which wished to exclude any possibility of American 
intervention. 

Jan. 24.—Marshal Pétain appointed a National Council of 188 
members, made up of representatives of agriculture, industry, the 
professions, and the services. It was a purely advisory body, without 
either legislative or constitutional functions. 

Jan. 25.—Col. de la Rocque was arrested by the Germans while 
crossing into the occupied zone. 

Marshal Pétain gave a lunch in honour of Admiral Leahy, at 
which M. Flandin and Admiral Darlan were present. 

Jan. 26.—The press, describing the National Council as “a 
synthesis of the spiritual and material energies of France and of her 
Empire’, announced that it contained 41 Deputies, 27 Senators, 31 
industrialists, 28 agriculturists, 16 scientists, 15 merchants, 6 men 
each from the Services and the ex-Service organizations, some journalists, 
a colonial official, and 3 priests. Among the well-known names were 
those of M. Bonnet, M. Marquet, M. Faure, M. Lamoureux, M. Frossart, 
M. André Siegfried, Col. de la Rocque, M. Doriot, Col. Fonck (the 
airman), M. Francois-Poncet, and M. Germaine Martin. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and the head of the Protestant Church, and a number 
of University professors were also members. 

Jan. 27.--The retirement was reported, by German agencies, of 
M. Alibert, the Minister of Justice, and the appointment of Prof. 
Barthélemy to succeed him. Other reports stated that the Minister 
of Labour, M. Bélin, had also resigned. 
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Col. de la Rocque was released, after an inquiry had revealed that 
charges that he had urged resistance to the German Army of 
occupation were baseless. 

M. de Brinon returned to Paris after a visit to Berlin. 

Jan. 28.—Admiral Leahy made a statement to the foreign press 
in which he said a certain Belgian paper had reported that he was of 
opinion that the British would be defeated in the war. ‘‘In the interests 
of truth and accuracy,” he said, “I should like to take this opportunity 
to say that the aforesaid Belgian report is completely false. My personal 
opinion is that the British Government can and will prosecute the 
present war to a successful conclusion.”’ 

Reports from German sources announced the issue by Marshal Pétain 
of an ‘“‘Act of Constitution’, No. 7, establishing the responsibility of 
Ministers and officials to the Head of the State. It declared that the 
“Fiihrer principle’ had been extensively introduced into the 
State structure. Article 1 provided that Ministers and high officials 
should ‘‘take their oath before the Chief of State, solemnly promising 
to fulfil their duties in accordance with the good of the State and the 
laws of honour and uprightness”’, and Article 2 laid it down that they 
were personally responsible to the Chief of State, and “this responsibility 
places their person and property under an obligation’. 

The Act was retrospective, applying to Ministers and others who had 
held office within the past 10 years. 

Jan, 29.—The press contained no reference to Admiral Leahy’s state- 
ment about his faith in British victory. 

The Havas Agency announced that administrative commissions of the 
7 to 9 members which were to act in each Department as advisory 
bodies to the prefect would shortly be set up, and would replace the 
Councils General (which had been suspended indefinitely). 

Jan. 30.—Marshal Pétain was understood to have received an open 
letter from patriots in occupied territory warning him against collabora- 
tion with Hitler, who had broken so many promises, and ‘‘who has 
lied and is lying to you”’. 

There was still time, it declared, to show that the conqueror of 
Verdun had not lost faith in France. ‘‘One word from you and French- 
men will be ready once again to suffer if assured of honour and liberty.” 

Jan. 31.—It was reported that Hitler’s reply to Marshal Pétain’s 
letter of Dec. 25 had been telephoned to Vichy by de Brinon. The 
reply, which Abetz brought from Berlin, was understood to amount 
to a refusal to compromise any further in the matter of collaboration, 
and to indicate that Hitler was no longer disposed to continue 
discussions, as between equals, on the interpretation to be given 
to the collaboration. 

News was received from the Red Cross H.Q., that 1,000 internees at 
Besangon had been liberated, mostly women with children under 16, 
women over 60, and men over 65, or women whose husbands were ill 

The Paris press published attacks on the Vichy Government for 
failing to collaborate with Germany, and Déat, in L’@uvre, declared 
that “‘if France allows the moment to pass the solution will come to the 
noise of guns’. 

General de Gaulle’s broadcast. (See Great Britain.) 
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It was learnt that Marshal Pétain had formed a committee of the 

“Rassemblement pour la Révolution Nationale” (the single political 
party). 
' The Temps Nouveaux, in an article by Luchaire, stated that: “Laval, 
with his patriotic tenacity, was about to obtain a number of concessions 
_the reduction of the cost of the army of occupation, and the return of 
the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord Department, and several hundred 
thousand peasants might have been sent back to the fields of France.”’ 
But the men of Vichy did not care; they were not separated from their 
wives and children. So on Dec. 13 the plotters achieved the removal of 
Laval, “who was bringing us‘a peace of association. Vichy, instead, 
is preparing for a peace of destruction’’. 

L'Euvre declared that Hitler had been insulted by the dismissal of 
Laval. Flandin was inadequate and probably insincere, and it went on: 
“We shall have to start everything afresh.... A total clean-up is 
necessary. You have 24 hours in which to save France.”’ 

Feb. 1.—It was officially announced, by the Germans, that a new 
political movement, the ‘““Rassemblement Nationale Populaire’, had 
been formed in Paris. Its programme, which was broadcast, stated that 
the reconstruction of France depended on 2 inseparable conditions: to 
unite France with Europe; and to accomplish a national revolution. 
The foreign policy of the movement included the defence of the Mother 
Country and its colonies; co-operation in the political, spiritual, and 
economic reconstruction of Europe; and the exploitation of Africa by 
European and Franco-German co-operation. 

At home, the programme urged the creation of a national-popular 
movement by means of a national revolution. One of its leaders was 
Marcel Déat. 

The movement held its first meeting in Paris, under German auspices. 

Baudouin arrived in Vichy and saw Marshal Pétain. 

General Weygand’s broadcast. (See Algeria.) 

Feb. 2.—Admiral Darlan left Vichy for Paris. 

M. Langeron, the Prefect of the Paris police, was reported to have been 
dismissed as a ““De Gaullist’’. 

Among the attacks on the Vichy Government made by the Paris press 
were statements by the Matin that Marshal Pétain, “who has called 
himself the father of his people, has chosen very evil agents. He almost 
appears to have become Father Hunger’’, and by the G:uvre that, even 
if the Vichy politicians were reluctant to yield, ‘‘the military men at 
Vichy should make things easier. They at least know what an ultima- 
tum means’’, 

Feb. 3.—The Journal published an interview with Admiral Darlan, 
who was reported (by American sources) as saying that “the French 
Fleet will now and in the future remain under complete French jurisdic- 
tion”, adding that it would defend itself and the Empire against any 
challenge from any quarter whatsoever. 

According to reports current in Vichy Marshal Pétain was prepared 
to enter into wide collaboration with Germany in the economic and 
sear fields but would not agree to military co-operation against 
ritain. 

A broadcast from Vichy attacked the new political party in Paris, 
describing it as composed of “the men who want to fight the Pétain 
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Government”, and emphasized that it had nothing in common with 
the newly formed Committee of National Revolution. A list of names 
of the members of the Paris party was read out, with the remark that 
they represented Freemasons as well as the Cagoulard movement. 





GERMANY 

Jan, 21.—The spokesman of the Foreign Office told foreign corre- 
spondents that the object of the Hitler-Mussolini meeting was to co- 
ordinate the forces of the two countries so as to collaborate according 
to a preconceived plan. Their aim was to implement the victory over 
England, “which is already substantially won”’. 

The National Zeitung declared that the upshot of Hitler’s meeting 
with the Duce would be a heavy blow against Britain and that “the 
world is on the brink of great events’’. All the preparations for a 
knock-out blow had been made. 

The wireless bulletins stated that in Europe democracy was now 
virtually doomed, and that, at their meeting, Hitler and Mussolini 
reached full agreement on ways and means of bringing plutocratic 
England to her knees. 

In a reference to the flag incident at San Francisco he said that the 
insult thus offered to the Third Reich had made the worst possible 
impression in Berlin, and added that ‘‘further political and diplo- 
matic developments from this incident must not be ruled out”. 
He did not know how the Government would react to the US. 
Government’s expression of regret. The fact was, he said, that “we 
are faced by a scandalous incident—namely, the violation by a howling, 
gesticulating mob of the most sacred symbol of the German people”. 

Several papers published articles expressing great anger at the 
incident, the Nachtausgabe declaring that: ‘“‘Among the people of the 
United States the opinion prevails that heaping words of abuse and 
hatred on the heads of hapless Germans is an act approved by God.” 

General Bartha, the Hungarian Minister of War, was reported to be 
in Berlin, discussing with the General Staff the transport of German 
troops and equipment through Hungary. 

Jan. 23.—The Diplomatische-politische Korrespondenz announced 
that the Reich had “given its guarantee that it will not abandon 
Rumania in its hour of difficulty”. It also declared that the murder 
of Major Doehring was perpetrated by British agents, who had also 
been planning to create disturbances in the country, but all Rumanians 
were united in their condemnation of the crime and in their conviction 
about who was behind it. 

Jan. 24.—A wireless bulletin announcer, referring to Col. Donovan's 
visit to Sofia, said that he had “never imagined Bulgaria to be an 
integral part of the Monroe Doctrine’. 

Another bulletin, quoting from the Italian press, stated that “even 
if the whole of Cyrenaica were lost, the total strategic situation in the 
Mediterranean would be by no means changed”’. 

Jan. 27.—A Berlin broadcast stated that the British Government 
“in an agony of impatience have sent Halifax rushing across (to America) 
with tears in his voice’. 

Jan. 28.—Admiral Raeder, addressing dockyard workers, said they 
had succeeded in 1940 in keeping England away from European 
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supplies, and that the German Navy was now operating in the Atlantic, 
the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific. Whereas in the last war England 
received supplies in spite of U-boats, which could rarely operate outside 
‘he North Sea, to-day she lost one fourth of the tonnage she used for 
imports. She was approaching her end, and help from outside came too 
late in every sense. Her naval losses amounted to 6,300,000 tons of 
merchant shipping, he went on, and the British themselves had admitted 
the loss of warships to a tonnage of 450,000 odd. 

Germany’s losses had been small, and her superior shipbuilding 
material had given an excellent account of itself. They had overcome 
many and great difficulties and they had now ships with a range of 
action of many thousand miles. 

He then assured the workers that the Fiihrer would continue to lead 
them when the war was over, giving them many new tasks. The Navy 
would be expanded to a strength worthy of a world Power, and, with the 
merchant marine, would carry the German flag all over the world, 
testifying to the beauty and greatness of their country, in which the 
socialization of labour had become a reality. In their large naval bases 
oversea there would be plenty of work of all kinds. 

He promised to remove all their difficulties. Night bombing had 
caused losses, and damage which so far had been irrelevant, but the 
danger from air attack was growing. He concluded: “The final struggle 
will not be easy, for we have to defeat England’s power at sea. We shall 
strike with all our strength and constantly engage the enemy. But we 
... know that England is tough. She is fighting for life and will try to 
avert disaster by every means. She will not win: we know we are the 
stronger. England is fighting for the extension of her power; we are 
fighting for our freedom and our lives. We must and will win. . . . Great 
Britain started this war, but Great Germany will end it... .”’ 


Jan. 29.—The death of the Minister of Justice was reported. He was 
succeeded by Herr Schlegelberger. 

Hitler received General Bartha. 

Jan. 30.—Hitler’s speech in Berlin. (See Special Summary.) 


Jan.,31.—The D.A.Z. stated that the Fiihrer’s pronouncement 
“struck the British as a terrifying revelation. ... One might well ask 
oneself whether it is only now, with the water up to their necks, that 
the British at last realize that this conflict can know no compromise. 
People over there with destruction before their eyes would do well to 
remember that it was they themselves who insisted that the conflict 
should be a fight to a finish’. 

Hitler’s reply to Marshal Pétain’s note transmitted to Vichy. (See 
France.) 

General Milch broadcast an address in which he told the people they 
must not expect miracles from the anti-aircraft defences. Great Britain 
was incessantly flown over by German airmen; they had to thank these 
men if the scene of the battle was over England and not Germany, and 
in such a struggle losses must be expected. In 1918 the British airmen 
were the best in the world except for the German; the English were a 
German race, and were fighters, like the Germans. 

_ They owed it to the insular character of Britain that Germany was 
lar way from the battle zone. No damage worth mentioning had been 
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caused to the German people so far, though the losses caused to some 
of them might be hard. 

He gave reasons why it was difficult to deal with the night raider, 
flying very high, and said incessant work was being done to find a solution, 

Feb. 2.—Das Reich, referring to developments in Paris, complained 
that General Weygand had been invested with full powers over the 
French oversea Empire, and was prepared to defend it against any 
attack. In the meantime he had strengthened his own authority and 
had established order, and was ready, if necessary, to commence a 
policy independent of Vichy. All the circumstances led to the necessity 
of watching with suspicion his ambiguous measures. , 


GOLD COAST COLONY 


Jan. 31.—A further remittance to London for the Spitfire Fund 
brought the Colony’s contribution up to £55,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Jan. 21.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Jan. 12 were 9 British vessels, of 30,226 tons. 

Mr. Bevin announced in Parliament that the Government had 
decided to have registration by age groups for war industries, as there 
would be heavy demands for additional man-power and woman-power 
for the Services, munition work, and civil defence in the coming months. 
There must be reduction of the numbers in reserved occupations, and 
further age groups would be called up. Before long, he believed, 
arrangements would have to be made for registration of men of 19 and 
over 36. 

The Home Office announced that the Daily Worker and the Week had 
been suppressed, by Orders under Regulation 2D of the Defence 
(General) Regulations, because the Home Secretary was satisfied that 
“there is in each of these newspapers a systematic publication of matter 
calculated to foment opposition to the prosecution of the war to a suc- 
cessful issue’’. 

The Foreign Office announced that a Purchase Agreement and a 
Financial Agreement had been signed with the Belgian Government 
relating to the Belgian Congo. The main feature of the former was an 
undertaking by Britain to buy Congo products, including 126,000 metric 
tons of copper, and palm kernels and oil. The Financial Agreement 
provided that the existing rate of exchange, fixed at 176.625 Congolese 
francs to the {, should be maintained. Also, that after providing for the 
Congo’s own requirements, the whole of its gold production and foreign 
exchange would be ceded to the Bank of England against payment in 
sterling. 

The Belgian Finance Minister told the press that a first contingent 
of troops from the Congo forces was being drafted to the Sudan to 
co-operate with their British allies. 

It was also announced that an economic agreement relating to the 
French Cameroons had been concluded with the Free French Council 
of Defence, by which the Government undertook to buy the total 
output of cocoa, palm kernels and oil, ground nuts, and beniseed, 
nearly all that of coffee, and a large proportion of that of bananas. 
The rate of exchange was fixed at 176.625 francs to the £. It operated 
retrospectively from September, 1940, 
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Jan. 22.—Mr. Churchill’s speech replying to the debate on war pro- 
duction and man-power. (See Special Summary.) 

The Home Secretary told the House of Commons that the suppression 
of the Daily Worker and the Week was ordered because their settled 
policy was to create in their readers a state of mind that would cause 
them to refrain from co-operating in the national effort and might cause 
them to be ready to hinder it. 

The object of the Daily Worker was to bring about the downfall of 
democratic and constitutional government, all other considerations 
being subordinated to the fantastic hope of substituting a Communist 
dictatorship. 

The Colonial Office announced that agreement had been reached be- 
tween the Governor of Bermuda and the U.S. Government by which 
Morgan and Tucker Islands, in the Great Sound, would be leased to 
America for 99 years as a seaplane base. 

Jan. 23.—The Foreign Secretary, replying to a Parliamentary ques- 
tion, said he was aware of the spread of rumours by their enemies in an 
endeavour to undermine Anglo-Portuguese friendship, adding that it 
would seem to denote a marked loss of confidence by them. He 
continued: 

“T have no doubt that the Portuguese Government and people are 
well aware that this country does not and will not seek to interfere in 
the internal affairs of other nations, or to impose on them its own 
forms and institutions. On the contrary, it is, I am sure, as fully 
realized in Portugal as elsewhere that our victory will. . . safeguard the 
tight of nations to shape their own lives in full freedom in their own 
way. 

Mr. Eden also stated, in a written reply in Parliament, that between 
Dec. 5 and 10 a large number of British women of all ages and men over 
65 were arrested in Paris and interned at Besancon. There were about 
3000 men, women, and children in the barracks there. The U.S. 
Embassy in Paris had done everything possible to relieve the hardships 
involved in this sudden and widespread measure. 

General de Gaulle broadcast a message to the French people in which 
he said that France had declared herself the vanguard, temporarily 
defeated but not suppressed, of freedom, and certain elements of the 
vanguard had already re-entered the war. The victorious entry into 
Tobruk of French troops at the side of the British counted a thousand 
times more for the men and women of France than the clouds of Vichy. 
The whole Empire would re-enter the war of liberation “‘if to-morrow the 
enemy should put his foot in our Tunisia, with or without Vichy’s 
consent”’. 

Jan. 24.—It was announced that a delegation from the U.S.A. had 
arrived in London to settle with the Government and with representa- 
tives of certain of the territories concerned the numerous problems of 
administration and jurisdiction arising from the Agreement for the 
lease of naval and air bases. 

Lord Halifax’s arrival in America. (See U.S.A.) 

Jan. 25.—Lord Halifax’s statement to the press. (See U.S.A.) 

_ The Minister of Shipping, in a broadcast to North America, said: “It 
is your factories as much as ours that are steadily bringing us closer to 
the day when we can reckon to rid the world of the threat of Nazi 
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domination. The whole future of democracy depends largely on yoy 
industrial help and on the energy you put into speeding up and in 
creasing your production. Speed in delivering the goods is more tha 
half the battle. ... We are relying on your irresistible support, and w 
thank you from the bottom of our hearts.” 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Wendell Willkie arrived in London from Lisbon. 


Jan. 27.—Mr. Churchill entertained Mr. Willkie at lunch. Mr. 
Willkie also saw Mr. Eden, Mr. Bevin, and Mr. Duff Cooper, and 
visited the City and other bombed areas of London. 

The agreements between the Government and the Belgian Govem- 
ment relating to the Congo were published as a White Paper, Cmd. 
6248. The exchange of letters with General de Gaulle on trade relationsi 
with the French Cameroons was also issued, Cmd. 6249. 


Jan. 28.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Jan. 19 inclusive were 5 British ships totailing 34,772 tons 
and 6 Allied, totalling 23,440 tons; a total of 58,212 tons. 

Mr. Willkie saw Sir Montagu Norman, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Greenwood, 
Sir Kingsley Wood, Lord Beaverbrook, and Cardinal Hinsley. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare, replying to questions in Parlia- 
ment, said he had little evidence that U.S. exports to the U.S.S.R. were 
reaching Germany direct, but ample evidence that the Soviet was ex- 
porting Russian goods to Germany and replacing them by imports from 
the U.S.A. The American exports of cotton to the Soviet Union, 
normally negligible, amounted in the last quarter of 1940 to 30,000 tons. 
Large quantities of cotton were now being exported to Germany by 
Russia, and exports of copper and brass to Germany rose from small 
quantities before the war to 57,000 tons. Exports of wheat, previously 
negligible, rose in 1940 to 100,000 tons, and exports of petroleum 
totalled 114,000 tons in the first 11 months of 1940. Finally, the value 
of exports of oil-drilling machinery from the United States to Russia 
in the first 8 months of 1940 was nearly double that of the exports of 
the whole of 1938. 

The Government had made their feelings in the matter quite clear 
to both the U.S. and the Soviet Governments, and he hoped that as a 
result of conversations now taking place in Washington it might be 
possible to take some steps to reduce this traffic. 

Statement by Lord Halifax on the same subject. (See U.S.A.) 


Jan. 29.—The King signed a Proclamation extending the applica- | 
tion of the National Service Act to 6 new age groups—men of 18 and 19 
and of 37, 38, 39, and 40. The first to register would be those of 19. 

The Ministry of Labour announced that the provisional figures for 
the men who registered on Jan. 11 and 18 were: England, 292,426; 
Scotland, 39,179; and Wales, 18,735, or 350,340 altogether. 

Mr. Willkie saw the Minister of Supply, the Home Secretary, tli 
Minister of Health, the President of the National Savings Committe: 
and several business men; also the Polish Prime Minister and th 
Chinese Ambassador. He visited 5 air-raid shelters and was present 
at the opening of a meeting of the General Council of the T.U.C. 

Major-General Beith resigned the Directorship of Public Relations 
at the War Office, and was succeeded by Col. Walter Elliot. 

The Treasury announced that the Government had realized and 
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disposed of a very great proportion of their gold holdings, and were 
steadily realizing the American securities owned by their nationals at 
every opportunity. A more difficult problem was presented by invest- 
ments such as businesses in the U.S.A. and American companies 
controlled by companies in Great Britain, whose shares were not 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. In order to make the best possible 
use of these investments Sir Edward Peacock was going to the 
United States to examine the possibilities on the spot. 


Jan. 30.—The King received Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Willkie visited the 
Admiralty, and also saw the Lord Chancellor and the Minister of 
Information. 

Figures of foreign trade in 1940 were published, showing that im- 
ports exceeded exports in value by £660,596,000, which was {261 
nillion more than in 1939. 

The principal imports were: food, drink, and tobacco, £421 million 
dd; raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured, {336 million 
odd; wholly or mainly manufactured articles, £336 million odd; 
ails, fats, and resins, £72 million odd; raw and waste wool, {67 
million; raw cotton, etc., £50 million; non-ferrous metals, £57 million; 
and iron and steel, £45 million. The chief exports were: raw materials, 
{36 million odd; coal £25 million; machinery, £36 million. 

The total values were: exports {£413,084,285; and imports 
{1,099,868,877. 

The Minister of Shipping, in a broadcast to North America, said that 
one of the most monstrous characteristics of the Nazis was the deliber- 
ate perversion of the minds of the children. A new generation was 
taught to recognize the rights of Germans only, and was brought up 
to believe not in Christianity, or even in God, but only in itself; also 
that it must always fight against the temptation to devote any energy 
to the good of others. 

Since the war Hitler had imported 24 million foreigners to work, and 
imported labour now represented 10 per cent of the total. Their work 
added about $1,275 million a year to the national income, and probably 
well over $400 to the war effort. Polish State property worth $2,550 
million had been confiscated. Norway was paying $1,870 million a 
year for the army of occupation and was forced to send much of her 
food to Germany. 


Jan. 31.—Mr. Churchill made a tour of Portsmouth Dockyard and 
Southampton, accompanied by Mr. Hopkins. In a speech he called 
attention to the fact that “‘our friends across the ocean are taking a 
very warm interest in the struggle for freedom here... . We have here 
Mr. Hopkins, the envoy and friend of President Roosevelt. ... One 
cannot help feeling enormously encouraged by the spirit of the ever- 
growing movement of aid to Britain which we see laying hold of the 
mighty masses of the United States’’. 

He then spoke of the way the tables had been turned on Italy in 
Africa, and the splendid achievements of the Greeks. These two 
events had shown the rottenness of the Nazi Fascist régime so far as 
Italy was concerned. The Italians were now forced to bring in the 
Germans to rescue them and rule them. In conclusion, he said: 

“We shall come through. We cannot tell when, we cannot tell how, 
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but we shall come Genii: We have none of us any doubt inane, 
nor is there much doubt among lovers of freedom in other countries 
throughout the world that we shall come through with triumph... .” 

Mr. Willkie visited Dover and the south-east coast, where he was 
shown the defences. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, speaking at Preston, said that what 
they had accomplished had given them their chance to win. Now they 
had to take that chance to go on to victory. The heaviest tasks and 
the sternest ordeals lay ahead; inevitably the day drew near when the 
full weight of the mightiest military machine the world had ever 
known would be hurled against them. Either they beat Hitler or they 
perished finally and irrevocably. The greatest and grandest hour in 
their history was approaching and “‘we shall rise to it’. It was not the 
first time England’s destiny had been at stake, and they had faced up 
successfully in the past to other dictators. 

Information as to release of 1,000 British subjects interned in 
France. (See France.) 

General de Gaulle broadcast an appeal to the French Forces in Africa 
to complete the conquest of Libya. He said the great battle of the 
Mediterranean would suddenly increase in scope like a powder dump 
when set on fire. If it were to be lost French independence would 
vanish for ever, but if it were won the fate of the enemy would be 
sealed. In the battle of the Mediterranean the Free French Forces 
were taking an active and glorious part, and the exploits already 
achieved would soon be followed by even greater action. He went on: 

“Generals, officers, and men of French Africa...let us stand 


together! Are you going to stay inactive with your arms by your side, 
humiliated, broken-spirited, when the fate of France and her Empire 
is being decided at your guns’ range? . . . Don’t you see that it is up to 
you to complete the conquest of Libya? ... Together let us fight the 
most just of all wars, the war of honour and liberation.” 

Feb. 2.—Mr. Willkie visited Birmingham and Coventry. 

Feb. 3.—Mr. Willkie visited Liverpool and Manchester. 


GREECE 


Jan. 27.—It was announced that General Wavell had recently visited 
Athens to meet the Greek commanders. 

Jan. 29.—General Metaxas died in Athens at the age of 70, following 
an operation for abscess in the throat. M. Alexander Korizis, Governor 
of the National Bank, was sworn in as his successor, and pledged him- 
self to a continuation of his home and foreign policy. 

He issued a statement in which he said he would ‘continue with 
determination a national programme the first aim of which is to gain 
the victory against the enemy and then to serve the labouring 
classes which constitute the nation’s productive power’’. 

The King issued a Proclamation in which he paid a tribute to the 
General’s work in reviving the national morale, and gave an assurance 
to the people that the work carried out up to now in all the fields of 
political, military, labour, and agricultural reform, as well as in the 
national organization of youth, would continue ever in the same spirit. 
He concluded with an appeal to all Greeks to continue to give, as hitherto, 
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the same admirable tokens of their patriotism and discipline, to bring 
the war to a victorious end. 


HUNGARY 
Jan. 27.—Count Tsaky, the Foreign Minister, died in Budapest. 


INDO-CHINA 

Jan. 25.—Chinese reports stated that 3,000 more Japanese troops 
had landed in Haiphong. A Japanese offer to mediate in the dispute 
with Thailand was understood to have been accepted by the French and 
the Thai Governments. 

Reports of successful actions against the French forces. (See 
Thailand.) 

Jan. 29.—Armistice negotiations with Thailand opened on board a 
Japanese warship at Saigon. Japan was represented by 7 delegates, and 
the two other countries by 5 each. 

Jan. 30.—The delegates of Thailand and Indo-China accepted the 
armistice terms presented by General Sumita. 

Jan. 31.—The armistice was signed. (See also Japan.) 


IRAQ 

Feb. 1.—A new Cabinet was formed, owing to the resignations of 
individual Ministers during the previous 2 weeks. General Taha el 
Hashimi was Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs and of 
Defence; Sayid Ali Mumtaz, Finance and (acting) Communications and 
Works; Sayid Omar Nadhimi, the Interior and (acting) Justice; Sayid 
Abdul Mahdi, Commerce; Sayid Sadiq Bassam, Education; and Sayid 
Hamdi Pachachi, Social Affairs. 


ITALY 

Jan. 21.—The Rome wireless, referring to the Duce’s visit to Hitler, 
said that their meetings had never been for discussing what was past, 
but for planning what was to come. 

Jan. 22.—The Rome wireless, referring to Tobruk, asked: ‘“What do 
a few stretches of desert matter compared with the gradual weakening 
of the British forces?”” The town of Tobruk was of no importance for 
the defence of Cyrenaica. 

Jan. 23.—It was learnt that existing regulations requiring the State 

Railways to deliver transported goods within a stipulated time had 
been suspended so as to ensure the keeping open of lines over which 
military trains were passing and free all main lines for military trans- 
port. 
Jan. 24.—The Rome wireless declared that: ‘“We have realized that 
there can be no rest until the British have been wiped out for ever as 
a great Power. The British are now loathed and despised throughout 
this blessed land of Italy, and the Italians and Germans are united in 
a perfect brotherhood of trust, a glorious brotherhood of arms. Our 
qualities supplement each other.”’ 
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Jan. 25.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that rioting was 
occurring in Milan and Turin and that at Milan 3 Generals had been 
killed. German soldiers were patrolling the streets, and with the 
collaboration of Gestapo agents, were reported to have seized control 
of all important buildings such as the Post Office and telephone 
station. It was announced in Rome that Farinacci, the Minister of 
State, had arrived in the “zone of operations” in Albania and joined a 
“front line’’ unit. 

Jan. 26.—Ansaldo broadcast a statement warning the people of Italy 
that the loss of Tobruk put the ‘entire province of Cyrenaica in a 
delicate defensive position’. He emphasized that if by a most 
disastrous and unfortunate coincidence Great Britain should win the 
war it would mean the end of Italian dignity and honour. Italy would 
become a nation of waiters, hotel-keepers, and porters in the service 
of Britain and her friends, the Americans; she would have to remain 
within her narrow frontiers, as in a concentration camp, at the service 
of British capitalism. 

It was stated in Rome that reports that there had been rioting at 
Milan and that German troops were used to suppress it were entirely 
untrue and that German airmen were the only German forces that had 
passed through Italy. 

Jan. 27.—A communiqué issued in Rome stated that ‘‘the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Count Ciano, who is a lieut.-colonel in the Royal 
Air Force, has resumed the command of his bomber unit in the zone 
of operations’. 

Reports from Turkish sources stated that General Graziani had been 
retired, and succeeded as C.-in-C. in Libya by General Bardi. 

The Rome radio described the reports of rioting as “fantastic 
British propaganda’. 

Reports from the frontier from U.S. sources stated that all traffic 
through the Brenner Pass was reserved for military transport, and a 
steady stream of troops and material was stated to be moving down 
towards the South of Italy. 

Jan. 28.—The Rome radio announced that the Italian reactions to 
the untrue reports of unrest were “‘spontaneous demonstrations in 
Milan of imposing columns of workmen marching along to the cries of 
‘Duce’, ‘Fiihrer’, and to Italo-German friendship’. 

The report of the dismissal of Graziani was denied in official circles 
in Rome, according to German reports. Further reports of rioting in 
Turin and at Trieste were circulated from Yugoslav sources, according 
to which many arrests had been made in the workshops of the Lloyd 
Triestino. In Turin a Fascist leader named Gubbi was stated to have 
been killed. 

American reports from Yugoslavia stated that German troops had 
assumed complete control of the censorship and of all communications 
in Milan and Turin, and had shot down in Milan 3 Italian Blackshirt 
generals on Jan. 25. 

Other American reports stated that 6 Ministers were now at the 
front, including those of Public Works and Education. 

Jan. 29.—The Rome radio, referring to Libya, stated that it was 
possible that the British would “‘succeed in wresting some locality from 
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ys’, but that was only because for a short while the initiative would 
have to remain in their hands, and that gave them an advantage. 

Further reports of rioting in Trieste were current from Yugoslav 
sources, and letters entering Yugoslavia bore the censorship stamp of 
the German Mediterranean Command. German police with fixed 
bayonets were stated to be on duty at Milan railway station, checking 
all travel permits. 

In reporting the death of General Metaxas Rome radio stated that 
he died in the midst of a revolt of the infuriated Athenian population. 

Jan. 31.—It was officially announced that General Dallolio had been 
appointed Minister of State, to facilitate his army supply work. 

According to German reports the Ministers of Communications and 
Transport and of Foreign Trade were taking up commands at the front. 

(The Ministers of Popular Culture, Corporations, Public Works, and 
Education, as well as Ciano, had already left for the war zone.) 

The Rome radio stated that the withdrawal from Derna was part of a 
strategic move of the High Command. 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that German commissioners had 
been installed in a number of inland post offices in the country. 

Feb. 2.—Ansaldo broadcast to the armed forces, telling them that it 
was in relation to the perspectives to which they pointed that they must 
view military events in the Mediterranean and Greece. “‘We shall then 
understand”, he said, ‘“‘that everything that has happened in North 
Africa and Greece—painful as it is for us—has but a relative value when 
viewed in proportion to the final outcome. There is no doubt that in 
this coming period we shall have every opportunity of overturning the 
successes of General Wavell and of re-establishing the situation to our 
own honour and advantage. We must have a serious and resolute will 
to win.” 

Feb. 3.—Thé Rome wireless stated that “we Italians know we will 
have to make further great efforts and sacrifices before final victory is 
won’. A few positions had been lost, and a few miles of desert, some 
soldiers and some material, but “Italy is not short of soldiers’. The 
war factories were so well equipped that it would not be long before the 
losses were made good. 


JAPAN 


Jan. 21.—The Foreign Minister announced that a modus vivendi on 
the fisheries question had been signed in Moscow. 

Jan. 23.—It was learnt that the Lower House had agreed to abandon 
general discussion of the Government's policy in consideration of the 
Government’s undertaking to drop all contentious measures. Instead 
of reforming the electoral system the Government agreed to extend the 
life of Parliament for a year. Bills for industrial reorganization were 
shelved, and essential needs were to be covered by amending the Law 
of General Mobilization. 

Jan. 25.—Mr. Matsuoka referred in the Diet to the offer to mediate 
between Indo-China and Thailand, and said Japan could not allow any 
other country to meddle with such troubles or offer mediation in- 
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dependently of Japan. “We firmly believe,” he explained, “that Japan 
possesses leadership in Eastern Asia, with the duty of establishing a 
sphere of prosperity there.’ She alone had the right to mediate, and 
this had been made clear to certain foreign countries which had begun 
manoeuvres for mediation, in an evident desire to outwit Japan and 
undermine her influence in the South, and ‘‘such aims could not be 
tolerated”’. 

It was officially announced in Tokyo that a fundamental settlement 
of the dispute awaited discussion at a peace conference to be held in 
Tokyo. The fact that the armistice had been signed was ‘“‘due to the 
complete understanding of (and earnest endeavours for peace within) 
the sphere of common prosperity in East Asia on the part of the two 
parties concerned”’. 


Jan. 26.—Mr. Matsuoka, speaking in the Diet, replied to Mr. Hull's 
charges against the Axis in his evidence on the Lease and Lend Bill, 
and declared it was preposterous for the United States to say that it was 
impudent for Japan to dominate the Western Pacific. ‘‘Japan must 
dominate the Western Pacific,’ he said, ‘‘not for the sake of Japan, 
but for the sake of humanity. Japan must demand America’s recon- 
sideration of her attitude, and if she does not listen there is slim hope 
for friendly relations between Japan and the U.S.A. I will try my 
hardest to make the United States understand, but I declare that this 
cannot be accomplished by courting—the only way is to proceed with 
unshakeable resolve.”’ 

It might be considered that Article 3 of the Three-Power Pact would 
be invoked if America took part in the war. That would mean that 
Japan would be staking her fate, and for this reason prudence was 
called for. But it should be known that she would not recoil from her 
obligations. As to whether Japan would enter the war on her own, the 
three signatories would consult thoroughly; but the Japanese were 
chivalrous enough to rescue friends in difficulty. 

He claimed that the Manchurian affair was not the cause, but only 
the result of an international development that had steadily been 
evolving for years, under pressure arising from the attitude of the 
Anglo-Saxon.-nations in insisting on the perpetuation of the status quo 
and from their unwarranted interference. 

As America exerted a dominating influence over the Western Hemis- 
phere it would be more logical if she refrained from concerning herself 
overmuch with other regions such as Eastern Asia, and it was most 
desirable, he concluded, that Americans should realize that the deeper 
cause of conflict between Japan and America lay in the interventionist 
policy of the United States. Japan had been trying her best to have 
it understood that the interests of both countries required statesman- 
ship “‘based on a more realistic appreciation of the actual situation’. 


Jan. 27.—Prince Konoe, addressing the Budget Committee of the 
Lower House, said that though the conflict in China had entered its 
5th year there was little prospect of a settlement, and went on: “The 
fighting services are not responsible. It is nobody’s responsibility but 
mine. I feel unpardonable before the Throne and the entire nation that 
already.millions. of yen have been spent and.thousands of . soldiers 
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sacrificed. I am determined to exert myself to the utmost in overcoming 
this situation as my last service to the State.” 

Jan. 28.—Mr. Matsuoka, replying to the questions in the Diet, 
admitted that Japan’s principal demands made to the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies had not been acceded to, but rejected a sug- 
gestion that the trade delegation should be recalled on account of the 
Java Government’s stubborn attitude. He believed that the loss of 
other markets would oblige that Government to increase their trade 
with Japan. . 

He also referred to India, saying that the Japanese people sym- 
oathized with the Indians’ legitimate demands and with Mr. Gandhi, 
and he thought that moral encouragement should continue to be given. 

Jan. 29.—Mr. Matsuoka, speaking in the Lower House, declared that 
Britain, the U.S.A., and Soviet Russia must cease aiding China, adding 
that Japan would never be weakened by the American embargo on the 
export of scrap iron and other commodities. 

Official figures laid before the Budget Committee of the Lower House 
showed the cost of hostilities since fighting in China began as 17,456 
million yen (say £1,036 million). Speaking in the Budget Committee of 
the Lower House Mr. Matsuoka said Japan had secured “‘much larger”’ 
quantities of oil from the Dutch East Indies than was at first hoped for. 

Jan. 31.—The Government introduced a Bill providing the death 
penalty for the disclosure of diplomatic, economic, or administrative 
information of a confidential character, and severe punishment for 
revealing, even inadvertently, secrets learned in the course of business, 
or selling abroad information deemed unfavourable to Japan. 

Signature of armistice between Thailand and Indo-China on board 
Japanese warship. (See Indo-China.) 

Feb. 1.—Action by the Dutch Minister to Japan regarding Mr. 
Matsuoka’s speech of Jan. 21. (See The Netherlands.) 

Feb. 2.—The Lower House approved the ordinary Budget of 6,860 
million yen. A special military Budget was introduced amounting to 
4,880 million, in addition to 2,628 million allocated to the Army and 
Navy in the ordinary Budget. There was also a sum of 1,000 million 
asked to cover special military expenses in February and March, 1941, so 
that the total appropriation for the fighting services was 8,508 million. 

The total expenditure, including military expenses, was 11,740 
million, of which two-thirds was to be covered by loans. 

The press accused England and America of instigating the opposition 
of the Dutch Government to Japan’s plans in the East Indies. 

It was reported that rice was to be rationed in Tokyo. 

Feb. 3.—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs was understood to 
have rejected the Dutch Government’s representations regarding Mr. 
Matsuoka’s statement about the East Indies, stating that the Japanese 
Government had nothing to do with the observations of the Dutch 
Government, which had removed to London. He also said the common 
prosperity advocated by Japan concerned only economic affairs. 


MALAYA 
Feb. 3.—The Legislative Council, by 22 votes to 1, passed the War 
Tax Bill imposing income tax up to 8 per cent. 
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MEXICO 

Jan. 24.—It was announced that the naval bases at Vera Cruz and 
Laguna Del Carmen on the Gulf of Mexico, Acapulco on the Pacific, 
and Margarita Island on Magdalena Bay were to be reconditioned. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Jan. 22.—Two Dutchmen were sentenced to death by a German 
court for cutting telephone cables. 

An official announcement by the Government, in London, stated that 
the Queen had appointed a Dutch commercial expert as Govern- 
ment Commissioner Extraordinary, to whom had been assigned the 
task of contracting for all purchases for the Ministry of Economi 
Affairs. A purchasing office would be opened in New York. 

The Minister of Economic Affairs, ina broadcast to the Dutch people, 
said that if they sent the goods now their difficulties would in no way be 
eased; the goods would be swallowed up by Germany. Relief would, 
however, reach them the moment that it was certain it could not profit 
the enemy. 

Large stocks had been accumulated in the country before the war, in 
case of obstructions to international trade, but these had been reduced 
to a minimum by German exploitation. The Queen had therefore 
instructed her Minister of Economic Affairs to prepare plans for the 
economic reconstruction of the country as soon as it should be freed from 
German control, and quantities of food, fodder, and materials were to be 
bought and stored, enough to meet 4 to 6 months’ needs. Purchases 
would be made in the open market, and a purchasing office would start 
its operations in the United States very soon. Certain foods had already 
been stored in the East Indies. 

Jan. 23.—Estimates of the number of German troops in the country 
made by Dutch observers gave a total of between 600,000 and 700,U00. 

Jan. 30.—It was learnt that the German authorities were asking the 
Dutch to subscribe to a loan of 500 million guilders (say £67 million) to 
finance the maintenance of the German troops in the country. The 
interest rate was 4 per cent and the loan was repayable in 10 years. 
The prospectus contained an announcement that if it was not sub- 
scribed a compulsory 40 year annuity levy at 24 per cent would be 
enforced. 

Feb. 1.—It was announced that the Minister in Tokyo had been 
instructed to inform the Japanese Government that, whatever Mr. 
Matsuoka may have meant by the words he used on Jan. 21 in the Diet 
about the Dutch East Indies, the Netherlands Government rejected any 
suggestion of having the East Indies incorporated in a new order in 
East Asia, under the leadership of any Power whatsoever. 

He was also stating that his Government could never be expected 
either to let their actions be guided by the spirit of such a conception of 
a new order in the Far East, or to acquiesce in the consequences of its 
eventual application. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Feb. 1.—Statement to the Japanese Government concerning Mr. 


Matsuoka’s references to the East Indies in his speech of Jan. 21. (See 
The Netherlands.) 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
Jan. 25.—The advance details of the U.S. forces for the naval and air 
bases arrived in Newfoundland waters. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Jan. 22.—The Ministers of Marine and Agriculture resigned, for 
reasons of health, and the Prime Minister appointed Mr. Nordmeyer, 
Minister of Health: Mr. Barclay, Minister of Agriculture and Marketing; 
and Mr. Paikea, to represent the native race. Mr. Semple relinquished 
the Ministry of Works, and took those of Railways and Marine, and Mr. 
Armstrong became Minister of Works. 


NORWAY 

Jan. 22.—It was learnt that Col. Sundlo had been appointed Chief 
of the State Police. (He was in command at Narvik, and surrendered 
the town to the Germans on April 9, for which he was arrested on a 
charge of treason.) 

Jan. 28.—Himmler arrived in Oslo. 

Feb. 3.—It was learnt, from Swedish sources, that the Bishops of the 
country had sent a letter to Stancke, the Quislingist Minister for the 
Church and Education, asking whether the State accepted and acknow- 
ledged itself bound by the law and morality contained in the Bible and 
by the Confession on which the faith of the Church was based. They 
stated that, owing to numerous actions by the authorities during the 
past months, they were “confronted with the question whether the 
State and the organs of State desire to maintain order, law, and justice 
as the Confession of our Church presupposes that they shall”. 

Instances were cited of acts of violence by the Hirdmen, of which 
there was documentary proof to show that they were encouraged by the 
State. So far from punishing the perpetrations the Minister of the 
Interior had, on Dec. 16, proclaimed as enemies of the State all officials 
who did not actively help the Quisling Youth organization. 

The Bishops also cited, as evidence that the State was nullifying the 
basic function of justice, the resignation of the Supreme Court and the 
interference with the vocational secrecy of the priesthood. 


PALESTINE 

Feb. 3.—It was announced that the Australian Prime Minister had 
arrived in the country. He issued a statement in Jerusalem in which he 
said “‘the British Empire was never more united and powerful than to- 
day. Its power is increasing as the machinery of war moves more 
rapidly’. 

Australia was whole heartedly in the war. Her expenditure on it for 
one year was only a little less than she spent during the whole of 1914-18. 
They were training good pilots, and would train many more before they 
had finished. 

s 
RUMANIA 

Jan, 21.—Reports from Bulgarian sources stated that street fighting 
was going on in Bucarest in which German troops were taking part. 

General Antonescu appointed the Military Governor of Bucarest 
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Minister of the Interior and was understood to have called on the 
Germans for help. German troops stationed along the Danube were 
being recalled to the interior of the country to restore order. 

German reports stated that an attempt had been made on the life of 
the Director-General of the Railways, who was wounded. 


Jan. 22.—It was announced officially that the military authorities 
had taken over all the police services and the control of the censorship, 
and had occupied 87 factories and other buildings. Dissident Iron 
Guards employed at the police prefecture were reported by Yugoslay 
correspondents to have refused to evacuate the building the previous 
day, barricading themselves on the roof, but to have surrendered later 
when tanks opened fire. 

Dissident Guards were also reported, according to the Sofia press, to 
have occupied the Ministry of the Interior and the wireless station, from 
where they broadcast appeals hostile to General Antonescu, and de- 
clared that part of the Army had gone over to their side. Disturb- 
ances were reported from Brasov, Ploesti, Constanza, Braila, Jassy, and 
other places, and at Brasov the malcontents seized the wireless station 
and jammed the Bucarest broadcasts. 

Jan. 23.—Reports from German sources stated that General Anton- 
escu had the situation in hand and had proclaimed martial law in many 
districts. 

The new German Minister, von Killinger, arrived in Bucarest. 

Fighting was reported to be still going on at Priala near the Russian 
frontier. 

The Bucarest wireless stated, according to Yugoslav reports, that 
order had been restored everywhere. 

General Antonescu issued a decree ordering the surrender of all fire- 
arms and ammunition within 24 hours, forbidding all meetings not 
sanctioned by the military authorities, and giving the Army the widest 
powers to enforce the decree. 

Jan. 24.—The rebels under General Petrovicescu, the dismissed 
Minister of the Interior, who had barricaded themselves in the Police 
Prefecture, surrendered, after the publication of a proclamation, 
attributed to Horia Sima, ordering the Legionaries to cease fighting and 
return to their homes to avoid further bloodshed. 

The Cabinet issued a communiqué stating that severe punishment 
would be meted out to Horia Sima and other leaders of the revolt, and 
announcing that any Rumanian withholding knowledge of his hiding 
place or that of other leaders would suffer the full penalties of the law. 
(This was the first intimation that Sima was associated with the revolt.) 

Jan, 25.—Reports were current that Prince Ghika, M. Petrovicescu, 
and M. Constant (formerly Minister of Propaganda) had_ been 
arrested. 

General Antonescu broadcast an address to the nation in which he 
said the revolt was organized by M. Petrovicescu and the Director of 
Public Security, and ‘‘was going to begin with my own assassination’. 
He rebuked the Iron Guard as “‘my children for whom I destroyed my 
career’, and went on to declare that ‘‘Rumania’s future will be built on 
the example shown by the Axis. Throughout the disturbances he had 
felt behind him ‘‘the great and loyal shadow of the Fiihrer and the 
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honour of the German Reich, which has guaranteed our frontiers’. 
The severest measures would be taken to guarantee order. He also 
announced the formation of a new national political party. 

Numbers of Iron Guard leaders were reported to have been executed, 
among them being M. Iasinski, formerly Minister of Health, and the 
assassins of Prof. Jorga and M. Magdaru. 

Reports were also current that various elements among the popula- 
tion in some of the towns had taken advantage of the disturbances to 
kill Jewish shopkeepers and others and loot their shops. A report from 
Hungary stated that in one block of buildings in Bucarest alone 89 
Jews had been murdered on Jan. 22. 

Jan. 26.—A certain amount of fighting was reported to be continuing 
in some provincial towns, and Yugoslav reports stated that pogroms 
had accompanied fighting at Constanza, Brasov, GAlatz, and Braila. At 
Brasov order was believed to have been restored only after 50 hours’ hard 
fighting. The number of casualties was estimated to be 6,000 for the 
whole country. 

Jan. 27.—General Antonescu formed a military Cabinet, with the 
following members, according to Italian official reports: Minister of the 
Interior, General Popescu; Finance, General Stoenescu; National 
Defence, General Jacobici; National Economy, General Potopeanu; 
Justice, Judge Docan; Education, General Rossetti; Communications, 
General Georgescu; Agriculture, General Sichitiu; Economic Co-ordina- 
tion, Colonel Dragomir; Labour, Prof. Tomescu; Propaganda, Prof. 
Crainic; Minister of State attached to the Premier’s office, M. Antonescu. 
The Prime Minister took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

A decree was issued dismissing the mayors of all the large towns, and 
appointing new ones. 

Jan. 28.—General Antonescu, in a statement on his new Cabinet, 
said Rumania would march without hesitation on the side of the 
‘great Fiihrer and Duce’’, declaring that his loyalty to the Axis was 
“not a political attitude, but a state of conscience from which we shall 
never depart. Between Rumania and the Axis Powers the widest 
possible community of interests will be organized, and its realization 
will be one of my principal tasks”. The Government he had set up had 
the sole aim of assuring order and re-establishing normal government. 
The country needed peace and work. 

The Bucarest Prefect of Police issued orders that anyone taking 
part in disorders would be imprisoned and any who had used firearms 
would be shot outright. 

The former Minister in London, M. Tilea, speaking in London said that 
a free Rumanian movement was being formed in the democratic 
countries and the contribution of Rumanians in the war was already 
beginning to be of value. ‘I hope’, he said, ‘“you are going to hear very 
soon much more from an organized movement based on those 400,000 
Rumanians who live outside Rumania.”’ 

Jan. 29.—The Curentul stated in an editorial that ‘“‘a motorized 
German Army will sweep through the Balkan Peninsula like a hurrtcane 
within a short time, to deliver a blow so crushing that the enemy will 
never recover its senses’. Bulgaria would form the prologue to the 
coming operations, and Italian naval and air forces, assisted by Ger- 
man air forces, would play an important part in the operations. 
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Official figures published in Bucarest gave the casualties during the 
4-day Iron Guard revolt as 370 people killed and 444 wounded in or 
near the capital. 

Seventeen Army aviation students were sentenced by court martial 
to imprisonment for terms up to 10 years. 

Feb. 1.—Three Army officers were shot by an unknown woman in 
Bucarest. A decree was issued reinstating all the officials removed by 
the Iron Guard, subject to investigation by a special committee. 

Feb. 2.—The arrest was reported of a band of Iron Guards accused of 
massacring 92 people in the forest of Jalava on Jan. 21. 

General Antonescu issued a statement declaring that he would be 
implacable and would not tolerate any disorder, and ordered summary 
execution in future for everyone found carry ing unauthorized firearms, 

Leaflets were circulated in large numbers in Bucarest containing a 
message from Horia Sima, according to reports from Budapest, stating 
that he had fled to safety and would continue the struggle against 
General Antonescu. 


SINGAPORE 

Jan. 25.—It was announced that Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles 
Burnett, Chief of the Australian Air Staff, had arrived in Singapore to 
discuss defence questions with Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan. 27.—The Minister of Finance gave notice in Parliament of a 
motion for additional Estimates for expenditure on defence totalling 
nearly £15 million. 

The Belgian Colonial Minister, who was on a visit to Cape Town, 
told the press that Belgium would oppose the re-entry of Germany into 
Africa, being convinced that her return would result in the end of the 
independence of the African States. He also said he was going to discuss 
with General Smuts the provision of facilities for transporting troops 
north via the Belgian Congo; also the improvement of trade relations 
between the latter and the Union. 

Jan, 28.—The Government agreed to receive 20,000 Italian prisoners 
for internment. 

Jan. 30.—The formation of a new party of supporters of General 
Hertzog was announced. It consisted of 10 M.P.s and 4 Senators, and 
issued a statement inviting support from all who, while rejecting the 
Afrikaner segregation implicit in the Malanite policy, opposed the 
“holistic imperialism” of the Government. (General Smuts’s book on 
philosophy was entitled “‘Holism and Evolution’’.) 

Feb. 1.—Rioting occurred in Johannesburg in which about 140 
people, mostly soldiers, were seriously injured. It began by clashes in 
the streets between soldiers and members of the Ossewabrandwag (an 
extreme Republican body) after a meeting of the latter. The soldiers 
were understood to be under the impression that the police were sup- 
porting the Ossewabrandwag. 

Feb. 3.—General Smuts, as G.O.C. the Forces, issued a special Order 
drawing the attention of all ranks to the necessity of orderly conduct as 
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an essential part of discipline. He warned them that he would take 
severe disciplinary action to ensure respect for authority and civil law. 

General Smuts told the Senate that the South African troops would 
fight to the shores of the Mediterranean, in clearing the enemy out of 
Africa. If it was then necessary to send troops oversea Parliament 
would be consulted. 


SPAIN 

Feb. 1.—The railways passed over to State ownership, and it was 
understood that the Government intended to spend 600 million pesetas 
on the construction and repair of material, which had been seriously 
impaired and neglected during the civil war. About 1,000 engines alone 
were stated to have been destroyed during the fighting. 


SUDAN 
Jan. 21.—Ras Kassa, the Abyssinian general, arrived in Khartoum. 
Jan. 22.—The Emperor Haile Selassie appointed an Australian 
artillery lieutenant to command the first contingent of troops of the 
Abyssinian Army, which was inspected by him before leaving on a 150 
mile march into the country. 


SYRIA 
Jan. 28.—German agents in the country were reported to be attempt- 
ing to arrange a barter agreement with the Government under which 


Germany would supply petrol in exchange for silk and wool. 


THAILAND 

Jan. 25.—The High Command announced that heavy artillery 
shelled the French forts and road junction at Sisophon the previous day, 
and as a reprisal for French raids in the north-east, aircraft bombed the 
military centre of Bansomrong and the island of Kohkong in the Gulf of 
Thailand. 

Jan. 29.—Opening of armistice negotiations. (See Indo-China.) 

The High Command stated that the French renewed hostilities after 
the cease-fire had been sounded on the Thai side. 

Jan. 31.—Signature of armistice on board Japanese warship at 
Saigon. (See Indo-China.) Statement issued in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 


TURKEY 

Jan. 22.—The Angora wireless announced that the bulk of the 
Turkish Army was concentrated in Thrace, having already taken up 
positions in the region where there was most danger, and ‘“‘Turkey is 
waiting fully prepared”’. 

German circles in Angora gave assurances that Germany did not 
intend to start a campaign in the Balkans, but added that the Greek- 
Italian war could give rise to complications. They also declared that 
the landing of British or Allied forces at Salonika to anticipate a Ger- 
man attack would constitute a “provocation” to the Reich. 
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Jan. 24.—The Staff talks with British officers concluded. 

The Aksham, stating that there was a zone of security including 
Greece, intrusion into which by a foreign Power would threaten vital 
Turkish interests, declared that Bulgaria was in this zone, and ‘Turkey 
cannot remain indifferent if these two countries are attacked’’. i 

Feb. 1.—Col. Donovan arrived in Angora, and was received by the 
Foreign Minister. 


U.S.A. 

Jan. 21.—Mr. Kennedy, testifying before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, declared that the present situation of the world ‘‘very definitely” 
required that Congress should relinquish some of its powers in order 
that the country might “catch up’’ on preparedness. When asked if 
he had faith in the President’s ability and integrity he replied, ‘‘Com- 
pletely’. As to whether he expected a crisis in 60 or 90 days his answer 
was that Britain had been in a crisis ever since France fell. 

He agreed with a questioner who suggested that the use of American 
vessels on convoy duty would be an “act of war’’, and, after referring 
to the effect on public opinion of the possible sinking of an American 
ship, he said “‘the danger is that we may be put in a position where we 
have to do something—not that Germany will’. He agreed that it 
might be well to amend the Bill by forbidding convoy duty unless 
Congress should consent, but he said that, in his opinion, unless 
Britain got the vessels during the year her shipping and feeding 
problem would become “‘serious and vital’. 

Asked whether transferring warships to Britain would lead the 
country into war he said that the fact that 50 destroyers had been given 
away had not done so. When reminded that they were not given, but 
traded, he replied, ‘‘I am sure the same arrangement could be made, if 
necessary”. He agreed that his attitude might be summarized as 
“favouring the utmost aid to Britain not only because you sympathize 
with them but because it is in our best interests’. He added that 
British moral was excellent, and they were in a great deal less of a 
turmoil than people he had met in America. He pledged his full support 
to anything Congress might vote and of which the President approved. 
He advocated a time-limit for the Bill, and proposed that a small Con- 
gressional Committee should be set up to work with the President in 
administering it. 

German press comment on the flag incident at San Francisco. (See 
Germany.) 

Jan. 22.—Announcement of agreement for lease of Morgan and 
Tucker Islands as a U.S. seaplane base. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Willkie left for England, travelling as a private citizen. 

The Secretary of the Navy told the press that ail the 50 destroyers 
traded to Britain were already “‘on the other side’. 

It was announced in Washington that the Government had with- 
drawn the ‘‘moral embargo” on exports of ‘planes and air equipment 
to the U.S.S.R. imposed in December, 1939. 

Jan. 23.—Col. Lindbergh, testifying before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, said he would prefer to see neither side win in the 
European War, and would like to see a negotiated peace, for he believed 
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that ‘complete victory for either side would result in such a prostration 
of Europe as never before has been seen’. Even if Germany won the 
war in 6 months, North America would be safe, and within a few years, 
he said, “‘we could put them out of South America’’. 

He thought Europe would be much more peaceful if the United States 
took no part in her wars, this one or the last, and felt that America had 
“to a great extent’ encouraged Britain to declare war in 1939. He 
insisted that the air invasion of the United States was ‘‘absolutely 
impossible at this time or in any predictable future’. 

The U.S. Maritime Commission announced the sale of 12 laid-up 
cargo ships to British shipping interests, making 49 in all sold to 
Britain from the Commission’s fleet. 

Jan. 24.—President Roosevelt drove to Annapolis and went on board 
the Presidential yacht Potomac to meet the British battleship King 
George V and greet Lord Halifax. 

The National Industrial Conference Board issued a report showing 
that since June 13, 1940, defence contracts to a value of $11,000 million 
({2,750 million) had been awarded. In addition, the Navy had allocated 
$929 million for armament in ships being built in private yards, and 
there were also other large sums earmarked for pay, travel, and other 
expenses of the forces. 

Jan. 25.—Lord Halifax told the press in Washington that Britain’s 
most immediate need was “mobilization of your great industrial 
strength and translating that into action by supplying us with the ships 
and supplies we need’’. There was no doubt in England that the spring 
would bring about a great German attack. They had no illusions about 
Germany’s strength or plans, but ‘“‘make no mistake about it’’, he said, 
“England is in good heart. We are well prepared, especially compared 
with the position after Dunkirk. ... When history comes to be written 
Hitler will be found to have lost the war in June, 1940, when he failed 
to take advantage of the situation existing after the collapse of France. 
England was then at her weakest, and Germany might have been able 
to cash in if she had acted quickly”’. 

Mr. William Bullitt told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
“for our own preservation we must try and see to it that Great Britain 
is not defeated. No matter how much aid we furnish . . . the dictators 
will hesitate to declare war on us unless Britain is conquered first. . . . 
But our country is in such danger to-day that decisions on the effective 
use of our instruments of defence are as vital as if we had already been 
attacked. ... We must buy time in which to prepare. That can be 
done only by making certain that the British Fleet will continue to 
hold the totalitarian forces in Europe while our Fleet watches the 
Pacific’. 

He also said that “‘if we don’t give aid now we will be in the position 
of France, which would have been completely prepared in 1942, but fell 
in 1940”. He believed, he added, that if Britain could bomb Germany 
as England had been bombed the German people—who had suffered 
privations under the Hitler régime and included 30 million Catholics 
who had hated it all—would not stand up under punishment such as 
Great Britain had taken. 

Jan. 27.—The Senate passed unanimously a Bill authorizing ex- 
penditure of $300 million for modernizing the Fleet’s air defence. 
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Jan. 28.—Lord Halifax had a discussion with Mr. Sumner Welles 
and afterwards stated that he expected to take up with the State 
Department the question of exports to Russia which the British Goy- 
ernment believed were replacing the Soviet’s exports to Germany. He 
believed that shipments were also being made to Russia from Latin- 
American countries. 

Mr. Morgenthau, giving evidence on the Lease and Lend Bill, pointed 
out that the fall of France had doubled Britain’s financial liabilities, 
since she had taken over all French contracts in America, though she 
no longer had the help of French money to pay for them. British gold 
and other dollar assets had been depleted by $2,316 million in the first 
16 months of the war. 

British purchases of war material virtually stopped in December. 
He urged that the speedy passing of the Bill was a necessity demon- 
strated by what Mr. Knudsen had told him the previous day, when he 
asked if something could not be done to permit a British order for 2,000 
aircraft which Britain wanted but for which she had not been able to 
place orders. Plant capacity was available, Mr. Knudsen had added, if 
only the orders could be placed. 

In reply to questions Mr. Morgenthau said: “‘I am convinced the 
British have no dollar assets beyond those they have disclosed to me. 
Lacking a formula by which Britain can continue to buy supplies here 
I think they will just have to stop fighting, that’s all. I am convinced 
that if Congress does not act on this Bill there is nothing for Britain to 
do but to quit fighting. The decision rests in the hands of you gentle- 
men.” 

Mr. Morgenthau also said that he had “mentally” charged off, some 
time ago, the British War Debt, now amounting to $5,728 million odd. 

Jan. 29.—The Secretary for War told the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate that he believed the probability of victory for 
England would be ‘‘overwhelming”’ if she withstood the crisis of the 
spring and summer. The enactment of the Lease and Lend Bill would 
go far to stiffen morale, which was necessary for Britain to survive. It 
would also afford the United States a chance to buy time to rearm. 

“We are not seeking to make a loan to Great Britain,”’ he said, ‘‘we 
are seeking to purchase her aid in our own defence. We are buying 
our own security while we prepare.’’ Without sea-power and with the 
control of the air against them the Axis Powers could not indefinitely 
hold Europe in subjection. Sooner or later the reaction against such 
slavery would come, and when it once started he thought it would do 
so at a speed which the defeatists had far underestimated. There could 
be heard creaks of the strain under which the German power was 
labouring in Italy, in Rumania, in Norway, and in Japan, whose 
economic position had been strained for a long time. 

General Marshall, the Chief of the Army Staff, told the press, after a 
private session with the House Foreign Affairs Committee, that he 
believed Britain could win if supplied with arms, and without American 
man-power. 

Jan. 30.—The President signed the Bill providing for the expenditure 
of $300 million for modernizing the Fleet. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
approved the Lease and Lend Bill by 17 votes to 8, with 4 amendments, 
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i.e. (1) that nothing in the Act should be construed to authorize or to 
permit the authorization of convoying vessels by U.S. naval vessels; (2) 
that the operation of the Act should be limited to June 30, 1943; (3) 
that the heads of the Army and Navy should be consulted before the 
transferring of material to foreign Powers; and (4) that reports should be 
made to Congress every 90 days on the transactions carried out. 

The State Department disclosed that when greeting Lord Halifax 
on Jan. 24 President Roosevelt had said: “Great Britain and the United 
States have long been linked in intimate bonds of blood and friendship. 
_.. Let me assure you that in all your work here you may always count 
upon my full co-operation, and the co-operation of all the various Govern- 
ment agencies. I want to assure you further of our firm determination 
to continue on an ever-increasing scale our assistance to Great Britain, 
and to make available the supplies of munitions now flowing from the 
rapidly expanding industrial facilities of the United States.”’ 

Mr. James Gerard told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
“this war is our business if we want to survive as a free people’. He 
predicted that if Britain were defeated Germany would seize Mexico. 
In reply to a question he said he was in favour of declaring war on 
Germany, but did not see any necessity for it. The United States had 
already committed enough unneutral acts, according to The Hague 
Convention of 1907, to justify Germany declaring war, but she had not 
done so because the Nazis feared the effect on their own people. 

Jan. 31.—The Secretary to the Navy told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that information from inside Germany indicated 
that an attempt to invade England might begin at any moment, and, 
if it did, there were strong indications that there would be ‘‘the use of 
gas on a large scale’. The Germans were believed to be studying 
weather conditions “right now”’ for the purpose of seizing the first avail- 
able spell of fine weather for an attack. 

The Germans, he said, had obtained effective results by bombing 
industrial areas. Reliable information had also been received that there 
had been a lull in German aircraft production because the Germans 
were trying desperately to produce a new and more effective air weapon. 
British production, coupled with that of America, had actually ex- 
ceeded Germany’s, he was informed. He then said: 

“I believe that a victorious Germany would move towards this hemi- 
sphere just as soon as she could accumulate the strength, and 
certainly very soon—unless we take steps to check her career of aggres- 
sion’, and later remarked that he did not think the British people could 
take Hitler’s promises at their face value. Peace without victory was 
only possible when there had been a military stalemate for a long 
time and when the belligerents felt the peace terms would be faithfully 
carried out. The military situation in Europe was far from being a 
stalemate. 

There was little doubt what Raeder meant in his statement about the 
German Fleet of the future. ‘‘For many years’, Col. Knox said, ‘we 
have had the benefit of a two-ocean Navy without actually possessing 
one. The British Fleet has nullified the threat of aggression in the 
Atlantic.”’ 

The Fiihrer of the German-American Bund, Kunze, and 8 other 
officers were sentenced to terms of 12 to 14 months’ imprisonment for 
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making anti-Jewish speeches at a Bund camp, in violation of a New 
Jersey law prohibiting the incitement of race hatred. 

Feb. 1.—Col. Knox, continuing his evidence, urged immediate en- 
actment of the Lease and Lend Bill, as he was greatly worried whether 
sufficient help could reach England in time. He was positive there was 
danger to themselves, saying ‘““Do you think that if the Germans won 
they would leave us alone? Do you ever hear of a conqueror quitting, 
especially when there is loot to be had?” Later, he said he would aid 
Britain even if he did not get a dollar back—“‘I think it would be saving 
money.” 

The President of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce stated 
in New York that if Britain could hold out until their aircraft pro- 
gramme was in full swing in 1942 production would be ample for 
American aid to Britain, and would make U.S. supremacy in the air 
secure. If all production could go to Britain it would give her air 
superiority in 6 or 7 months. 

By mid-1942 the United States would be producing warplanes at the 
rate of 30,000 a year. He mentioned that 400 bombers had so far been 
flown across to England without loss. 

Feb. 3.—Senator Lafollette, giving evidence on the Lease and Lend 
Bill, warned the Foreign Relations Committee that the Bill would 
convey to one man alone the power to determine peace or war. He 
described the fear of invasion existing in the United States as “‘hysteri- 
cal’, and he did not think that Britain, without American participa- 
tion in the war, could give Germany a knock-out blow. 

The debate on the Lease and Lend Bill was opened in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Hamilton Fish, who predicted that the country 
would be involved in war in Europe or Asia within 6 months if the 
measure passed without change. He also said it would mean a dictator- 
ship comparable to the Nazis’ and Communists’. 


U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 21.—It was announced in Moscow that the fisheries agreement 
with Japan had been extended, and the Tass Agency stated that it 
was “undoubtedly a step forward in the cause of improvement in 
Soviet- Japanese relations’. 

Jan. 27.—The Tass Agency quoted reports from Chungking stating 
that a major battle was taking place in Anhwei Province between 
Chinese Government troops and the 4th Route Army. 

Jan. 31.—Pravda printed no comment on Hitler’s speech, and only 
short outlines of it were published. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jan. 25.—Col. Donovan left Belgrade for Salonika. 
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